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(From the London Time’s Telescope.) . 


February. 


© Winds, how! not so long and loud ; 
Nor with your vengeance arm the snow ; 
Bear hence each heavy-ioaded cloud, 
And let the twinkling star-beams glow, 


yp us month has frequently a most 

wintry aspect ; the ground is gen- 
erally covered with snow ; the rivers 
are frozen ; and the cold is intense. 
But February is sometimes character- 
ized by mild weather, as in some re- 
cent seasons ; this ¢ircumstance is thus 
alluded to by Mason, in a Sonnet on 
his Birth-Day, Feb. 23 : 


In the long course of seventy years and one, 
Of: have I known on this my nata! day, 
Hoar frost and sweeping snow prolong their sway, 
The wild winds whistle, and the forests groan ; 
But now Spring’s smile has veil’d stern Winter's 
frown ; 
And now the birds on every budding spray 
Chaunt orisons,as to the month of May. 


The severe weather usually experi- 
enced in February breaks up with a 
sudden thaw, accompanied by wind 
and rain ; torrents of water pour from 
the hills, and the snow is completely 
dissolved. 

Ice breaks from the banks of pools 
and streams, and floats, a sign of re- 
lenting frost and a milder temperature : 
We pass it by ; it swims away with the 
current, and is lost : 

A moment seen, then gone for ever. ? 


In this apparently simple circumstance 

ofice floating on the water, the great 

mass of mankind are perhaps little sen- 
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sible is displayed an astonishing in- 
stance of the benevolence and fore- 
knowledge of the Deity !—It is almost 
a general law of nature, that bodies in 
losing their caloric, or matter of heat, 
become heavier ; but to this law, wa- 
ter is most admirably an exception : 
passing from fluidity to a state of so- 
lidity in ice, it loses its heat, yet be- 
comes lighter! But for this deviation 
in the order of Divine appointment, 
the arctic and temperate regions of our 
globe could not be inhabited by beings 
constituted as we are. Ina hard win- 
ter the surface of the water freezes to a 
depth proportionate to the severity of 
the season, but a considerable portion 
of the element retains its fluidity and 
warmth, which on returning spring, in 
conjunction with the atmosphere, gives 
out a portion of its heat to the ice, and 
dissolves it. Did ice become heavier 
than water, upon the surface freezing, 
it would sink to the bottom, and ex 

a fresh surface, which would freeze 
again, and sink likewise ; and thus a 
constant fluid surface would be present- 
ed until the whole body of the water 
became congealed, and all the gulphs, 
lakes, rivers, and waters of the greater 
portion of Europe, Asia, and America, 
would become a dense body of ice, in 
which nothing could live, and which 
the suns of no summer could reduce to’ 
fluidity : the earth would be chilled, 
and become a sterile body. From the 
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little we are permitted to know of crea- 
tion,and which is measured out to man, 
from age to age, what wonderful love 
and omniscience do we find! These 
bright gleams of wisdom, and peeps 
into the secrets of divine lore, should 
render us blind and fatuous creatures, 
very humble, and very.grateful. The 
common air we breathe, had it been 
compounded otherwise than it is,would 
be the destruction, not the support of 
animal life: had it not been transpa- 
rent and elastic, the senses of seeing and 
hearing would have been useless to us ; 
and the analogy of reason teaches us to 
believe every portion of creation filled 
with the same prescience, aptitude, and 
mercy. We cannot conceive the joys 
of a future state, but we can compre- 
hend nothing to be so ecstatic as the 
free developement and contemplation 
of Divine wisdom. 

Of‘ a clear frosty day’ often experi- 
enced in February, the following beau- 
tful picture is drawn by the poet : 


From sunward rocks the icicle’s fant drop, 

By lonely river-side, is heard, at times, 

To break the silence deep ; for now the stream 

Is mute, or faintly gurgles far below 

Its frozen ceiling : silent stands the mill, 

The wheel immoveabie, and shod with ice. 

The babbling rivuiet, at cach little slope, 

Flows scantily beneath a lucid veil, 

And seems a pearly current liquefied ; 

While, at the she'vy side, in thousand shapes 

Fantastical, the frostwork domes uprear 

Their tiny fabrics. gorgeously superb 

With ornaments beyond the reach ofart ; 

Here vestibules of state, and colonnades ; 

There Gothic castles, grottees, heather fanes, 

Rise in review, and quickly disappear ; 

Or through some fairy palaee fancy roves, 

And studs, with ruby lamps, the fretted roof ; 

Or paints with every colour of the bow 

Spotless parterres, all freaked with snow-white 
flowers, 

Flowers that no archetype in Nature own ; 

Or spreads the spiky crystals into fields 

Of bearded grain, rustling in autumn breeze. 

Grahame. 


Storms at sea, accompanied by very 
heavy gales of wind which continue for 
three or four days, often occur in the 
month of February. 
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’Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and suspended soul, 

Woo terror to delight us.— But to hear 

The roaring of the raging elements ; 

To know all human skill, al! human strength, 
Avail not ;—to look round, and only see 

The mountain-wave incumbent with its weight 
Of bursting waters, o’er the reeling barks,— 
This is, indeed, a dread and awful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror, once, 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner! 


Southey. 

Feb. 15—was anciently the Luper- 
calia, or Festival of Pan. It was usual 
first to sacrifice two goats anda dog, 
and to touch with a bloody knife the 
foreheads of two illustrious youths, who 
were always obliged to smile when they 
were touched. The blood was wiped 
away with soft wool dipped in milk. 
After this, the skins of the victims were 
cut into thongs with which whips were 
made for the youths, who ran about the 
streets lashing every one they met. It 
was celebrated at Rome, notwithstand- 
ing its scandalous indecencies, till near 
500 years after the birth of Christ, 
when it was abolished by Pope Gelasus. 

Feb. 17—Ferralia, a festival, cele- 
brated by the Romans, in honour of the 
dead. It continued for eleven days, 
during which time presents were carri- 
ed to the graves of the deceased, mar- 
riages were forbidden, and the temples 
of the Gods were shut. It was univer- 
sally believed that the manes of their 
departed friends came and hovered over 
their graves, and feasted upon the pro- 
visions that the hand of piety and af- 
fection had procured for them. Their 
punishments in the infernal regions 
were also suspended, and during that 
time they enjoyed rest and liberty. 
Ovid thus describes the ceremonies in 
his Fasti :— 
Upon a tile a slender offering’s made, 
On which some scattered corn and salt is Jaid ; 


Bread dipt in wine, and violets strew’d around, 
Which leave upon the consecrated ground ;* 


* What is here called consecrated ground, in the original is Medid vid ; because an- 
ciently graves were made, and monuments to the memory of the dead were erected, by 
the side of the highways ; which was a good method of putting the living, as they passed 
by, in remembrance of their mortality. 
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Let them that will, add better things than these, 
But such will the departed ghosts appease , 

And when on altars fires begin to blaze, 

Let all your voices jom in prayer and praise. 


Feb. 21—Tacita, Muta, or Lala, 
the goddess who presided over silence, 
among the Romans, had this particular 
day appointed for her festival ; and, if 
the various enchantments described by 
Ovid, would deliver us from ‘ slander- 
ous tongues,’ * malicious lies,’ and the 
‘ tattle baskets’* of our day, we would 
be among the first to vote for the revi- 
val of this singular feast. The cere- 
monies are thus noted in the Fasti :-— 


To Tacita the silent rites belong, 

And yet the chatterer cannot hold her tongue ; 
Three grains of incense, with three fingers pressed, 
Beneath the threshold of the door are placed ; 

And then, three thrums toa black reel she ties, 
With magic words, the thrums of diff’rent dyes ; 
While seven black beans she mumbles in her mouth, 
A pilchard’s head she sews up in a cloth ; 

A slender needle made of polished brass, 

With pitch instead of wax, completes the ease ; 

The case and head into the fire are thrown, 

And then some wine is gently poured thereon ; 
What wine remains the comp’ny drink with care, 
But the old gossip tepes the greatest share ; 

Now have I tied all sland’rous tongues she cries, 
Now are we safe from all malicious lies ; 

And having said her tittle-tattle say,! 

With tipsy steps, she tottering reels away. 


Feb. 22—Charistia, an ancient pa- 
gan feast well worth reviving in Chiris- 
tian times. It was celebrated with 
the intention of reconciling friends 
and relations : the head of the family 
then hospitably entertained all those to 
whom he was related or connected, 
and, by the benevolent distribution of 
mutual presents, it was hoped that all 
animosities would cease ! 


Fly far from hence, you who polluted are, 

Nor at this holy festival appear ; 

Let mothers who have used their children ill, 
And brothers, who a brother’s blood would spill ; 
Let those who pry into their parents’ age, 

And wish their exit from the mundane stage, 

Let stepdames who their husbands’ children chase 
From home, and force ‘em to destructive ways, 
Let none of these the friehdly feast disgrace ; 

Or those, who for the sake of sordid gain 

Will not from stealth or sacrilege refrain ; 

Far, far from hence, your feet unhallowed take, 
Nor the sweet peace of this assembly break ; 
Here piously paternal gods adore, 

Today sweet Concord has the ruling power. 


Ovid's Fasti. 
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In continuation of the remarks on the 
phenomena of northern climates, to be 
found in our preceding volumes, we 
now add some interesting extracts rela- 
tive to Lapland, from Dr. Clarke’s re- 
cent volume of Travels in that country. 


O’er rocks, seas, islands, promontories spread, 

The ice-biink rears its undulated head, 

On which the sun, beyond th’ horizon shrined, 

Hath left his richest garniture behind ; 

Piled ona hundred arches, ridge by ridge, 

O’er fixed and fluid, strides the Alpine bridge ; 

Whose blocks of sapphire seem to mortal eye 

Hewn from cerulean quarries of the sky ; 

With giacier battiements, that crowd the spheres, 

The slow creation of six thousand years, 

Amidst immensity it towers sublime, 

Winter's eternal palace, built by Time : 

All human by his touch are borne 

Down to the dust ;—mountains themselves are worn 

With his light footsteps : but Acre forever grows, 

Amid the region of unmelting snows, 

A monument,—where every flake that falls 

Gives adamantine firmness to the walls ; 

‘The sun beholds no mirror in his race 

‘That shows a brighter image of his face ; 

The stars, in their nocturnal vigils, rest 

Like signa! fires on its illumined crest ; 

The gliding moon around the ramparts wheels, 

And all its magic lights and shades reveals ; 

Beneath, the tide with idle fury raves 

To undermine it through a thousand waves ; 

Rent from its roof, though thousand fragments oft 

Piunge to the gulph, immoveable aloft ; 

From age toage, in air, o’er sea, on land, 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand. 
Montgomery's Icebergs of Greenland, 


At Enontekis in Lapland, during the 
space of three weeks in every year, the 
minister informed Dr. Clarke, that he 
is able to light his pipe by the Sun 
at midnight with a common burning 
glass ; and, when clouds do not inter- 
vene, he may continue this practice for 
a longer time: but the atmosphere be- 
comes clouded as the season advances. 
From the church, near his house, it is 
visible above the horizon at midnight 
during seven weeks in each year ; but 
the pleasure of this long day is dearly 
purchased by an almost uninterrupted 
night for the rest of the year; a con- 
tinual winter, in which it is difficult to 
dispense with the use of candles during 
the space of three hours in each day. 

The climate of Lapland, although 
extremely frigid, is not unwholesome. 
The coldest summer was that of 1790, 
when not a sheaf of barley or any kind 
of grain was harvested: even in the 





“ Lara, afterwards Lala, from the Greek verb auasy, to talk much, to babble, 
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August of that year, the old snow re- 
mained unmelted, and, in the same 
month fresh snow began to fall. The 
annual depth of snow varies from 3 to 
4 feet English. According to an ave- 
rage formed upon eight years observa- 
tion, either rain or snow falls every 3 
or 4 days throughout the year. The 
clouds, especially in autumn, are very 
tempestuous. ‘I'he appearance exhib- 
ited by the Aurora Borealis is beyond 
description magnificent ; it serves to 
illuminate their dark skies in the long 
night of winter, but, what is most re- 
markable, this phenomenon is not con- 
fined to the Northern hemisphere, but 
that its appearance to the South of the 
Zenith is no uncomon circumstance.t 


A Lapianp CALENDAR. 

January.—The most intense cold 
took place between the 3d and the 7th. 
The greatest depth of snow, 14 of a 
Swedish ell. 

February.—Snow falling, with vio- 
lent wind, from the 9th to the 13th. 

March.—Extreme cold from the 8th 
to the 13th. 

April.—The first rook seen on the 
15th. Several rooks made their ap- 
pearanee on the 23d. The ways be- 
came passable: wild geese begin to 
appear. 

May.—The partridge (charadrius 
apricarius Linn.) and the motacilla 
(enanthe Linn.) appeared on the 5th. 
The season for travelling in sledges 
ended on the 8th. The rivulets began 
to flow on the 9th. First rain appear- 
ed on the 11th; and at the same time 
the lumm= (colymbus lumme ) made its 
appearance. ‘The ice began to break 
up on the 14th. Swallows appeared 
onthe 15th. The ice disappeared on 
the 17th ; the spring floods in the riv- 
ers then at their height. Upon the 
18th sowing began, the plains begin- 
ning to look green. The last snow fell 
on the 19th. Upon the 23d, planted 
potatoes. Cuckoo heard on the 25th; 
and perch began to spawn.  Birch- 
leaves began to appear on the 27th, 
and the plains to exhibit an uniform 


February. 
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green colour. The last spring frost 
happened on the night of the 30th: 

June.—The earth white with snow 
on the 4th. Pasturage commenced in 
the forests on the 7th. Snow and heavy 
hail on the 13th. ‘The first summer 
heat on the 16th. First thunder on 
the 18th; at this time sowed the kitch- 
en garden. Mosquitos in vast numbers 
on the 22d. Inundations from the 
highest mountains on the 26th ; at this 
time the leaves of the potatoe-plants 
perished with cold. 

July.—First ear of barley on the 
26th. Hay-making began on the 30th. 
The first star visible on the 31st, deno- 
ting the re-approach of night. 

August.—V irst frosty night towards 
the 17th. Harvest began on the 2Cth. 
Birch-leaves begin to turn yellow on 
the 23d. 

September.—Hard frost towards the 
6th. Swallows disappear on the 11th. 
Ground frozen, and ice upon the banks 
on the 12th. First snow fell on the 
21st,and remained upon the mountains. 
Cattle housed on the 24th. . Lakes 
frozen on the 26th. 

October.—The river frozen on the 
6th. Upon the 9th, not a rook to be 
seen. The earth again bare on the 
22d ; and the ice not firm on the 26th. 
Durable frost and snow on the 27th. 

November.—Upon the 19th, travel- 
ling in sledges commenced. 

December.—The greatest degree of 
cold from the 16th to 22d inclusive. 
The depth of the snow now equalled 1 
Swedish ell and 18 inches. 


The NoRWEGIAN. 


When doubtful twilight dims the Polar noon, 
And rays, reflected from the mcuntains, glow, 
Against the rising of the Winter Moon; 

The cold Norwegian from involving snow 


Clears his frail bark ; and when the first faint ray 
Shines on the billow’s ice-encumbered foam, 
Fearless he launches on his trackless way, 

And on the stormy ocean hails his home ! 


When o’er his head, upon the misty height, 

The harsh sea-eagie rears her airy nest, 

And cheers with clamours rude the boreal night, 
No thrilling raptures swell his simple breast, 

From all the glories rushing on his eye— 

The awful sweep of waves and and star-encircled sky! 





+ Lieut. Chapell, in his Voyage to Hudson’s Bay, says, the Aurora Borealis in the Ze- 
nith resembled, as to its shape, an umbrella, pouring down streams of light from all parts 
of its periphery, which fell vertically over the hemisphere in every direction. 
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Literary Gazette. 
BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


N the 11th of January, 1816, the 
travellers left Acre for Nazareth, 
where they arrived after a journey of 
about nine hours. [rom the mountain 
above this town, they had a view of 
Mount Carmel and the Bay of Accho. 
—* The hill (says Mr. Buckingham) 
was so steep and rugged, that we were 
obliged to descend it on foot ; and if it 
— the precipice from which the men 
Nazareth threatened to cast down 
our Saviour headlong, as related by St. 
Luke, it was a station well adapted for 
the execution of such a deed of death.” 
The fixed inhabitants of Nazareth 
are estimated at about two thousand, 
five hundred of whom are Catholic 
Christians, about three hundred Maron- 
ites,and two hundred Mahomedans, 
the rest being schismatic Greeks. 

“ The church of Nazareth (observes 
Mr. Buckingham) is built over a grotto, 
held sacred from a belief of its being 
the scene of the Angel’s announcing to 
Mary her favour with God, and her 
conception and bearing of the Saviour. 
On entering it, we passed over a white 
marble pavement, ornamented in the 
centre with a device in Mosaic ; and 
descended by a flight of marble steps 
into a grotto beneath the body of the 
church. In the first compartment of 
this subterraneous sanctuary, we were 
told had stood the mass which consti- 
tutes the famous chapel of Loretto, in 
Italy, and the Friars assured us, with 
all proper solemnity, that the angels 
appointed to the task, took out this 
mass from the rock, and flew with it, 
first to Dalmatia, and afterwards to Lo- 
retto, where it now stands ; and that, 
on measuring the mass itself, and the 
place from which it had been taken, 
they had been found to correspond in 
every respect, neither the one by the 
voyage, nor the other by age, having 
lost or altered any part of their size 
or shape. 

“ Proceeding farther in, we were 
shown a second grotto, or a continua- 
tion of the first, with two red granite 
pillars, of about two feet diameter at 


its entrance ; and we were told, that 
one marked the spot where the Virgin 
rested, and the other where the Angel 
stood when he appeared to Mary, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Hail thou, that art highly 
favoured ! the Lord is with thee ; ; bles- 
sed art thou among women.’ The pil- 
lar on the right is still perfect, but that 
on the left has a piece of its shaft bro- 
ken out, leaving a space of about a 
foot and a half between the upper and 
under fragment. ‘The latter of these 
continuing still to be supported by be- 
ing firmly embedded in the rock above, 
offers to the eyes of believing visitors, 
acconting to the expression of the fri- 
ars, ‘ A standing miracle of the care 
which Christ takes of his Church,’ as 
they insist upon its being supported by 
the hand of God alone. 

“ The grotto here, though small,and 
about eight feet in height, remains still 
in its ‘original roughness, the roof 
being slightly arched. In the outer 
compartment, from whence the chapel 
of Loretto is said to have been taken, 
the roof as well as the sides have been 
reshaped, and plastered and ornament- 
ed ; so that the original dimensions no 
longer remain ; within, however, all is 
left in its first rude state, to perpetuate, 
to future ages, the interesting fact which 
it is thought to record. 

ss Passing onward from hence, and 
ascending through narrow passages, 
over steps cut out of the rock, and turn- 
ing a litile to the right, we came to a 
chamber which the friars called ‘La 
cucina della Santa Madona,’ They 
here showed us the chimney of the 
hearth on which Mary warmed the 
food of Jesus while yet an infant, and 
where she baked the cakes for her hus- 
band’s supper when he returned from 
the labours of the day. ‘This was an 
apartment of the house, as they observ- 
ed, in which the Son of God lived so 
many years in subjection to man}; as 
it is believed by all, that he was brought 
up from childhood to manhood in Naz- 
areth. 

“¢ The fact of Joseph and Mary hav- 
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ing resided in this house, and used the 
very room in which we stood as a kitch- 
en, has nothing at all of improbability 
in it; and, as excavated dwellings in 
the side ofa steep hill like this would 
be more secure, and even more com- 
fortable than fabricated ones, it is quite 
as probable that might have really been 
the residence of the Holy Family as 
of any other, since it is here, in the 
midst of Nazareth of Galilee, where 
Joseph and Mary are admitted to have 
dwelt, and the child Jesus to have been 
brought up. 

“The church erected over this sa- 
cred spot is large, and well furnished 
with some few tolerable paintings, but 
still more gaudy ones. It has also a 
double flight of marble steps, and a gilt 
iron rail-way, leading up on each side 
of the grotto, which is left open, and 
faces the entrance to the church, produ- 
cing an impressive effect. Below, in 
the grotto itself, is an altar of white 
marble, very finely executed, and a 
painting of the Annunciation, of great 
merit, as far as could be judged in this 
obscure depth, except that its effect is 
lessened by a diadem of gold and pre- 
cious stones on the head of the Virgin. 


“¢ Among all the pictures I observed 
a departure from costume and proprie- 
ty, which could only be accounted for 
by religious zeal. Joseph, the carpen- 
ter, was arrayed in purple and scarlet ; 
Mary, beautiful, and dressed in the 
richest robes. If the painters could 
have taken their models from among 
the same class of people at Nazareth 
now, they would, perhaps, have ap- 
proached nearer to truth ; as these are, 
probably, still very similar in person, 
complexion and apparel, to those de- 
scribed in the history of those times. 
In Europe, remote from the scenes 
themselves, Scriptural subjects may be 
treated in any way that best displays 
the talent of the painter ; but it is im- 
possible to witness certain delineations 
of country and costume upon the spot 
where the scene itself is laid, without 
being forcibly impressed with their 
want of even general resemblance. 

“ There is an organ, which is played 
by one of the friars ; an abundance of 
fonts, and altars, and candlesticks; a 
fine sacristy, or dressing-room, for the 


Travels in Palestine. 
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priests ; and store-rooms forthe move. 
ables of the church, consisting of f 
tapers, silken curtains, silver crosses 
incense pots, &c. &c. exhibited on fey. 
tival-days.” 

After accomplishing the ascent of 
Mount Tabor, they passed on to 
Caypha, distant about three leagues 
from Accho. 

“ Flere (says Mr. Buckingham) we 
visited the monastery which stands on 
the summit of Mount Carmel, near the 
spot where Elias offered up his sacri- 
fice, and which gave rise to, and re- 
mained for a long period the head- 
quarters of, the order of Carmelite Fri- 
ars. Itappears to have been a fine 
building, but it is now entirely aban- 
doned, and the monk who has charge 
of it lives in the town of Caypha below. 
During the campaign of the French in 
Syria, the monastery was made an hos- 
pital for their sick, for which its retired 
and healthy situation, as well as_ its in- 
terior structure, admirably adapted it.” 


Done Cesarea and Jaffa were sub- 
sequently visited. We quote Mr.Buck- 
ingham’s account of Buonaparte’s mas- 
sacre of the citizens of this place : 

“The fact of Buonaparte’s having 
murdered his prisoners in cold blood 
had been doubted, from the mere cir- 
cumstances of the consul having omit- 
ted to mention it; though he had_ not 
been once questioned as_ to the point. 
This, however, I was resolved to do; 
and, in reply, we were assured by this 
same consul’s son, Damiani, himself an 
old man of 60, and a spectator of all 
that passed here during the French 
invasion, that such massacre did really 
take place, and twenty mouths were 
opened at once to confirm the tale. 

“ It was related to us that Buona- 
parte had issued a decree, ordering, 
that no one should be permitted to pass 
freely. without having a written protec- 
tion bearing his signature ; but publish- 
ing, at the same time, an assurance that 
this should be granted to all who would 
apply for it on agivenday. The mul- 
titude confided in the promise, and were 
collected on the appointed day, with- 
out the ciiy, to the number of ten oF 
twelve hundred persons, including men, 
women, and children. They were then 
ordered on an eminence, and there at- 
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rayed in battalion, under pretence of 
counting them one by one. When all 
was ready, the troops were ordered to 
fire upon them, and only a few escaped 
their destructive volleys. A similar 
scene was transacted on the bed of the 
rocks before the port, where about three 
hundred persons were either shot or 
driven to perish in the sea, as if to re- 
new the deed of treacherous murder 
which the men of Joppe had of old 
practised on the Jews, and which their 
heroic defender had so amply aven- 
ged.” 

Our traveller next journeyed to 
Ramlah, and through the mountains of 
Jerusalem, and visited Bethlehem, and 
the cave of the Nativity. 

“ The principal sanctuary of Beth- 
lehem is the grotto of the Nativity, the 
descent to which is by twenty or thirty 
steps, all below the general level of the 
church. These lead down narrow and 
winding passages, so as to render it al- 
together certain that this could never 
have been the stable of an inn, without 
some material alterations in its con- 
struction ; since, at the present mo- 
ment, it is difficult even for men to de- 
scend into it, and cattle could not do so 
at all by any passage that I could per- 
ceive. 

“ Here, however, we were shown a 
tave, very splendidly ornamented with 
a marble pavement, recesses decorated 
with sculpture and painting, and a dou- 
ble row of massy silver lamps, of exqui- 
site workmanship, furnished by the 
patrons of whoever may share the pos- 
session of the altars. Among the paint- 
ings,a concert of angels, celebrating 
the birth of Jesus, seemed to possess 
great merit; though there was some- 
thing strange to my eye in observing 
one of these angels, whose wings were 
expanded, seated on a cloud, with a 
hage violincello between his legs, and 
the bow in his right-hand. Another 
of the Eastern Magi, adoring the infant 
Saviour, and angels bearing censers of 
incense, was equally beautiful. Be- 
neath this last is a marble altar, and 
stile below it, a semicircular recess, or- 
namented at the back with some fine 
sculpture on white marble, and hung 
around with large silver lamps kept 
“onstantly burning. Here is shown, 
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upon the pavement, an inlaid star, 
which is said to mark the spot of the 
Saviour’s birth, and to lie immediately 
underneath the point of the Heavens 
where the Star of the East became fixed 
in its course, to direct the Wise Men 
to the object of their search. 

“The facts of this grotto having 
been a stable, and the place in which 
the star is seen a manger, seem improb- 
able, chiefly from the difficulty ofaccess 
to it in its present state; but, if the 
means of entrance were formerly more 
open and enlarged, the subterraneous 
excavation might as easily have been 
attached to an inn as to any other kind 
of building. As such, it might have 
been occasionally appropriated to the 
reception of guests ; particularly on an 


occasion like that described by St. 


Luke, who says of Mary, ‘And she 
brought forth her first son, and wrap- 
ped him in swaddling-clothes, and laid 
him in a manger, because there was no 
room for them at the inn.’ 

“ The possession of this spot, once so 
mean and insignificant, is now disputed 
by contending sects of Christians, with 
the same rage and animosity as that 
which marks their struggle for the com- 
mand of the Holy Sepulchre. During 
the last Christmas only, at the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of Nativity, at which 
Mr. Bankes was present, a battle took 
place, in which several of the comba- 
tants were wounded, and others severe- 
ly beaten ; and on the preceding year, 
the privilege of saying mass at the altar, 
on a particular day, had been foug!t 
for, at the door of the sanctuary itself, 
with drawn swords.” 

We regret that we must break off 
here at the most interesting portion of 
the volume; for, as we have already 
remarked, the latter half of the work, 
containing the account of Pashan and 
Gilead, and the country beyond the 
Jordan, is most valuable, because the 
subject has never been touched upon 
before. Our next notice will contain 
Mr. Buckingham’s visit to Calvary, and 
the tomb of Christ. 

[As an appropriate appendage to 
this article, we copy from the Monthly 
Magazine for Nov. 1821, Sir Sydney 
Smith’s late translation of the Saracen 
capitulation of the Holy City. ] 
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The capPituLation granted by the catipH Omar, Successor of Mahomet, to the Christians 
of Jerusalem and its dependencies, on the event of its conquest, in the 15th year of the 
Hegira ; translated from the Original Text in Arabic, by Sir Sypxey Smiru. 


IN the name of the most merciful and gracious God! Let us praise God, who hath 
provided for our instruction in Islamism, who hath honoured us with the true faith, and 
had compassion on us, by sending us his prophet Mahomet. May the divine peace and 
benediction dwell with him who purified our hearts, who gave us victory over our ene- 
mies, with habitations in the open countries, and who inspired us with love for our breth- 
ren. Let God be praised, by his servants, for this his grace and infinite mercy. 

The writing of Omar, the Son of Chattab, granted as a pact and a convention, to the 
Patriarch Zephyrinus, held in reverence by all his people, Patriarch of the Royal Ortho- 
dox sect at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives. 

This convention comprehends the subjects, the clergy, the monks and religious women, 
and affords them protection, in whatever places they may reside, orbe. We, the true be- 
lievers and successors, feel it our duty to protect the Christian subject, while he continues to 
discharge the duties of a subject. This convention shall not be violated, except by their 
own fault, in attempting to withdraw from obedience and submission. Protection shal! 
be equally afforded to their churches, lands in the country, to the places of their pilgrim- 
age within the city and without, viz. to the Church Ramane (Holy Sepulchre), to Bethle- 
hem, the birth-place of Jesus, tothe great church in the cavern; also to the three gates 
towards the south, the north, and the west. The same privileges to be extended to other 
Christians that frequent these places ; to the Georgians and Abyssinians, Nestorians, 
Jacobites, and others that are followers of the Prophet Jesus. 

The Christians are entitled to these benefits, as they were formerly honoured by the 
prophet with a document signed and sealed by himself, wherein he exhorts us to shew them 
favour, and to grant them protection. In conformity to which, we, true believers, are dispo- 
sed to act with benevolence towards them,in honour of him who recommended benevolence. 

They are to be exempted from the capitation tax, and from all imposts and tolls, 
throughout all the territories and seas of the Moslems. On their entering Ramane (the 
Holy Sepulchre) and in the rest of their pilgrimage, nothing is to be exacted from them. 

Such Christians as visit the Holy Sepulchre to lay down a silver diam and a half, for 
the patriarch. 

All true believers of both sexes, rich and poor, the Sultans and Chiefs not excepted, to 
yield obedience to these injunctions. 

Given in presence of all the disciples of the prophet. 

ABDALLAH, Osman, B. Aran, Saap, Appor Rauman, [pn Avr. 

Into whose hands soever this writing shall eome, let them give credence to it, that the 
divine benediction may rest upon the prophet and his disciples. 

Let us praise God, Sovereign of the world, on whom we repose, as on the prophet our 
advocate : the 20th Ribuel, Ewel of the 15th year of the Hegira. 

Whoever reads this writing, and acts contrary, from this day to the day of the last 
judgment, contravenes the convention of God, and of his well beloved prophet. 








TO THE CLOUDS. 


By John Clare. 


© Parintep Clouds ! sweet beauties of the sky, 
How have I view’d your motion and your rest, 
When like fleet hunters ye have left mine eye, 
In your thin gauze of woolly-fleecing drest ; 
Or in your threaten’d thunder’s grave black vest, 
Like black deep waters slowly moving by, 
Awfully striking the spectator’s breast 
With your Creator’s dread sublimity, 
As admiration mutely views your storms. 
And I do love to see you idly lie, 
Painted by heav’n as various as your forms, 
Pausing upon the eastern mountain high, 
As morn awakes with spring’s wood-harmony ; 
And sweeter still, when in your slumbers sooth 
You hang the western arch o’er day’s proud eye : 
Still as the even-pool, uncurv’d and smooth, 
My gazing soul has look'’d most placidly ; 
And higher still devoutly wish’d to strain, 
To wipe your shrouds and sky’s blue blinders by, 
With all the warmness of a moon-struck brain, 
To catch a glimpse of Him who bids you reign, 
And view the dwelling of all majesty. 
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THE HAUNTED 


—_———— Though my mind’s not 

Hoodwink'd with rustic marvels, I do think 

There are more things in the grove, the air, the flood, 
Yea, and the charnell’d earth, than what wise man, 
Who walks so proud as if his form alone 

Fill’d the wide temple of the universe, 

Will leta frail maid say. I'd write i’ the creed 

0’ the sagest head alive, that fearful forms, 

Holy or reprobate, do page men’s heels ; 

That shades, too horrid for our gaze, stand o’er 

The murderer's dust, and for revenge giare up, 
Even til! the stars weep fire for very pity. 


ALONG the coast of Solway, ro- 

mantic on the Scottish side, with 
its woodlands, and bays, and cliffs, and 
headlands; and interesting on the 
English side, with its many beautiful 
towns with their shadows on the wa- 
ter, rich pastures, safe harbours, and 
numerous ships ; there still linger many 
traditional stories of a maritime nature, 
most of them connected with supersti- 
tions singularly wild and unusual. To 
the curious these tales afford a rich 
fund of entertainment, from the many 
diversities of the same story; some 
dry and barren, and stripped of all the 
embellishments of poetry ; others dress- 
ed out in all the riches of a supersti- 
tious belief and haunted imagination. 
In this they resemble the inland tradi- 
tions of the peasants; but many of 
the oral treasures of the Galwegian or 
the Cumbrian coast have the stamp of 
the Dane and the Norsemen upon 
them, and claim but a remote or faint 
affinity with the legitimate legends of 
Caledonia. Something like a rude 
prosaic outline of several of the most 
noted of the northern ballads, the ad- 
ventures and depredations of the old 
ocean kings, still lends life to the even- 
ing tale ; and, among others, the story 
of the Haunted Ships is still popular 
among the maritime peasantry. 

One fine harvest evening I went on 
board the shallop of Richard Faulder, 
of Allanbay; and, committing our- 
selves to the waters, we allowed a gen- 
tle wind from the,east to waft us at its 
pleasure te the Scottish coast. 

Ye passed the sharp promontory of 
‘Siddick ; and sition ts land within 
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a stone cast, slided along the shore till 
we came within sight of the ruined 
Abbey of Sweetheart. The green 
mountain of Criffell ascended beside 
us; and the bleat of the flocks from its 
summit, together with the winding of 
the evening horn of the reapers, came 
softened into something like music 
over land and sea. We pushed our 
shallop into a deep and wooded bay, 
and sat silently looking on the serene 
beauty of the place. ‘The moon glim- 
mered in her rising through the tall 
shafts of the pines of Caerlaverock, 
and the sky, with scarce a cloud, show- 
ered down on wood, and headland, and 
bay, the twinkling beams of a thousand 
stars, rendering every object visible. 
The tide too was coming with that 
swift and silent swell observable when 
the wind is gentle; the woody curves 
along the land were filling with the 
flood till it touched the green branches 
of the drooping trees ; while in the cen- 
tre current the roll and the plunge of a 
thousand pellocks told to the experien- 
ced fisherman that salmon were abun- 
dant. As we looked, we saw an old 
man emerging from a path that winded 
to the shore through a grove of dod- 
dered hazel; he carried a halve-net 
on his back, while behind him came a 
girl, bearing a small harpoon with 
which the fishers are remarkably dex- 
terous in striking their prey. The 
senior seated himself ona large grey 
stone which overlooked the bay, laid 
aside his bonnet, and submitted his 
bosom and neck to the refreshing sea 
breeze ; and taking his harpoon from 
his attendant, sat with the gravity and 
composure of a spirit of the flood, with 
his ministering nymph behind him. 
We pushed our shallop to the shore, 
and soon stood at their side. “ This is 
old Mark Macmoran, the mariner, with 
his grand-daughter Barbara,” said Ri- 
chard Faulder, in a whisper that had 
something of fear in it; “he knows 
every creek, and cavern, and quick- 
sand, in Solway,—has seen the S 

tre Hound that haunts the Isle of Man ; 
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has heard him bark, and at every bark 
has seen a ship sink ; and he has seen, 
too, the Haunted Ships in full sail ; 
and. if all tales be true, he has sailed in 
them himself ;—he’s an awful person.” 
Though I perceived in the communi- 
cation of my friend something of the 
superstition of the sailor, I could not 
help thinking that common rumour had 
made a happy choice in singling out 
old Mark to maintain her intercourse 
with the invisible world. His hair, 
which seemed to heve refused all inter- 
course with the comb, hung matted 
upon his shoulders ; a kind of mantle, 
or rather blanket, pinned with a wood- 
en skewer round his neck, fell mid-leg 
down, concealing all his nether gar- 
ments as far as a pair of hose, darned 
with yarn of all conceivable colours, 
and a pair of shoes, patched and re- 
paired till nothing of the original struc- 
ture remained, and clasped on his feet 
with two massy silver buckles. If the 
dress of the old man was rude and sor- 
did, that of his grand daughter was gay, 
and even rich. She wore a boddice 
of fine wool, wrought round the bosom 
with alternate leaf and lily, and a kirtle 
of the same fabric, which, almost touch- 
ing her white and delicate ancle, show- 
ed her snowy feet so fairy-light and 
round that they scarcely seemed to 
touch the grass where she stood. Her 
hair, a natural ornament which woman 
seeks much to improve, was of bright 
glossy brown, and encumbered rather 
than adorned with a snood, set thick 
with marine productions, among which 
the small clear pearl found in the Sol- 
way was conspicuous. Nature had 
not trusted toa handsome shape, and 
a sylph-like air, for young Barbara’s 
influence over the heart of man; but 
had bestowed a pair of large bright 
blue eyes, swimming in liquid light, so 
full of love, and gentleness, and joy, 
that all the sailors from Annanwater 
to far Saint Bees acknowledged their 
power, and sung songs about the bon- 
nie lass of Mark Macmoran. She 
stood holding a small gaff-hook of pol- 
ished steel in her hand, and seemed not 
dissatisfied with the glances I bestowed 
on her from time to time, and which I 


held more than requited by a single 
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glance of those eyes which retained so 
many capricious hearts in subjection. 
The tide, though rapidly augment. 
ing, had not yet filled the bay at our 
feet. The moon now streamed fairly 
over the tops of Caerlaverock pines, 
and showed the expanse of ocean dimp- 
ling and swelling, on which sloops and 
shallops came dancing, and displaying 
at every turn their extent of white sai} 
against the beam of the moon. [I look- 
ed on old Mark the mariner, who, seat- 
ed motionless on his grey stone, kept 
his eye fixed on the increasing waters 
with a look of seriousness and sorrow 
in which I saw little of the calculating 
spirit of a mere fisherman. Though 
he looked on the coming tide, his eyes 
seemed to dwell particularly on the 
black and decayed hulls of two vessels, 
which, half immersed in the quicksand, 
still addressed to every heart a tale of 
shipwreck and desolation. ‘The tide 
wheeled and foamed around them; and 
creeping inch by inch up the side, at 
last fairly threw its waters over the top, 
and a long and hollow eddy showed 
the resistance which the liquid element 
received. The moment they were fair- 
ly buried in the water the old man 
clasped his hands together, and said, 
“ Blessed be the tide that will break 
over and bury ye for ever! Sad to 
mariners, and sorrowful to maids and 
mothers, has the time been you have 
choked up this deep and bonnie bay. 
For evil were you sent, and for evil 
have you continued. Every season 
finds from you its song of sorrow and 
wail, its funeral processions, and its 
shrouded corses. Woe to the land 
where the wood grew that made ye! 
Cursed be the axe that hewed ye on 
the mountains, the hands that joined 
ye together, the bay that ye first swam 
in, and the wind that wafted ye here! 
Seven times have ye put my life in 
peril, three fair sons have ye swept 
from my side, and two bonnie grand- 
bairns ; and now, even now, your wa- 
ters foam and flash for my destruction, 
did I venture my infirm limbs in quest 
of food in your deadly bay. I see by 


that ripple and that foam, and hear by 
the sound and singing of your surge; 
that ye yearn for another victim, but 't 
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shall not be me nor mine.” Even as 
the old mariner addressed himself to 
the wrecked ships a young man a 
ared at the southern extremity of t 

bay, holding his halve-net in his hand, 
and hastening into the current. Mark 
rose, and shouted, and waved him back 
from a place which, to a person unac- 
quainted with the dangers of the bay, 
real and superstitious, seemed suffi- 
ciently perilous: his grand-daughter 
too added her voice to his, and waved 
her white hands; but the more they 
strove the faster advanced the peasant 
till he stood to his middle in the wa- 
ter, while the tide increased every mo- 
ment in depth and strength. “ Andrew, 
Andrew,” cried the young woman, in 
a voice quavering with emotion, “ turn, 
turn, I tell you: O the Ships, the 
Haunted Ships!” but the appearance 
of a fine run of fish had more influence 
with the peasant than the voice of bon- 
nie Barbara, and forward he dashed, 
net in hand. In a moment he was 
borne off his feet, and mingled like 
foam with the water, and hurried to- 
wards the fatal eddies which whirled 
and roared round the sunken ships. 
But he was a powerful young man, and 
an expert swimmer: he seized on one 
ofthe projecting ribs of the nearest 
hulk, and clinging to it with the grasp 
of despair, uttered yell after yell, sus- 
taining himself against the prodigious 
rush of the current. From a sheeling 
of turf and straw, within the pitch of a 
bar from where we stood, came out an 
old woman bent with age, and leaning 
onacrutch. “I hear the voice of that 
lad Andrew Lammie ; can the chield 
be drowning that he skirls sae uncan- 
nilie?” said the old woman seating 
herself on the ground, and looking 
earnestly at the water. ‘Ou aye,” 
she continued, “he’s doomed, he’s 
doomed; heart and hand can never 
Save him; boats, ropes, and man’s 
Strength and wit, all vain! vain! he’s 
doomed !” By this time, I had thrown 
myself into the shallop, followed reluc- 
tantly by Richard Faulder, over whose 
Courage and kindness of heart super- 
sution had great power; and with one 
Push from the shore, and some exertion 
in skulling, we came within a quoit- 
*ast of the unfortunate fisherman. He 
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staid not to profit by our aid; for 
when he perceived us near he uttered 
a piercing shriek of joy, and bounded 
towards us through the agitated ele- 
ment the full length of an oar. I saw 
him for a second on the surface of the 
water; but the eddying current sucked 
him down; and all I ever beheld of 
him again was his hand held abave the 
flood, and clutching in agony at some 
imaginary aid. I sat gazing in horror 
on the vacant sea before us: but a 
breathing-time before, a human being, 
full of youth, and strength, and hope, 
was there: his cries were still ringing 
in my ears and echoing in the woods ; 
and now nothing was seen or heard 
save the turbulent expanse of water, 
and the sound of its chafing on the 
shores. We pushed back our shallop, 
and resumed our station on the cliff be- 
side the old mariner and his descend- 
ant. “Wherefore sought ye to peril 
your own lives fruitlessly ?” said Mark, 
‘in attempting to save the doomed. 
Whoso touces those infernal ships 
never survives to tell the tale. Woe 
to the man wh» is found nigh them at 
midnight when the tide has subsided 
and they arise in their former beauty, 
with forecastle and deck, and sail, and 
pennon, and shroud. ‘Then is seen 
the streaming of lights along the wa- 
ter from their cabin windows, and 
then is heard the sound of mirth and 
the clamour of tongues, and the infer- 
nal whoop and hallo, and song, ring- 
ing far and wide. Woe to the man 
who comes nigh them.” To all this 
my Allanbay companion listened with 
a breathless attention. I felt some- 
thing touched with a superstition to 
which I partly believed I had seen one 
victim offered up; and I inquired of 
the old mariner, “ How and when 
came these haunted ships there? To 
me they seem but the melancholy relics 
of some unhappy voyagers, and much 
more likely to warn people to shun de- 
struction, than entice and delude © em 
toit.” “Andso,” said the old man 
with a smile, which had more of sor- 
row in it than of mirth; “and so, 
young man, these black and shattered 
hulks seem to the eye of the multitude. 
But things are not what they seem: 
that water, a kind and convenient ser- 
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vant to the wants of man, which seems 
so smooth, and, so dimpling, and so 
gentle, has swallowed up a human soul 
even now; and the place which it 
covers, so fair and so level, is a faith- 
less quicksand, out of which none es- 
cape. ‘Things are otherwise than they 
seem. Had you lived as long as I 
have had the sorrow to live; had you 
seen the storms, and braved the perils, 
and endured the distresses which have 
befallen me; had you sat gazing out 
on the dreary ocean at midnight on 
a haunted coast ; had you seen com- 
rade after comrade, brother after bro- 
ther, and son after son, swept away 
by the merciless ocean from your very 
side; had you seen the shapes of 
friends, doomed to the wave and the 
quicksand, appearing to you in the 
dreams and visions of the night; then 
would your mind have been prepared 
for crediting the maritime legends of 
mariners ; and the two haunted Danish 
ships would have had _ their terrors for 
you, as they have for all who sojourn 
on this coast. Ofthe time and the 
cause of their destruction I know noth- 
ing certain: they have stood as you 
have seen them for uncounted time ; 
and while all other ships wrecked on 
this unhappy coast have gone to pieces, 
and rotted, and sunk away ina few 
- years, these two haunted hulks have 
neither sunk in the quicksand, nor has 
a single spar on board been displaced. 
Maritime legend says, that two ships 
of Denmark having had permission, 
for a time, to work deeds of darkness 
and dolour on the deep, were at last 
condemned to the whirlpool and the 
sunken rock, and were wrecked in this 
bonnie bay, as a sign to seamen to be 
gentle and devout. The night when 
they were lost was a harvest evening 
of uncommon mildness and beauty : 
the sun had newly set; the moon 
came brighter and brighter out; and 
the reapers, laying their sickles at the 
root of the standing corn, stood on rock 
and bank, looking at the increasing 
magnitude of the waters, for sea and 
land were visible from Saint Bees to 
Barnhourie. The sails of two vessels 
were soon seen bent for the Scottish 
coast; and with a speed outrunning 


the swiftest ship they approached the 
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dangerous quicksands and headland of 
Borranpoint. On the deck of the fore- 
most ship not a living soul was seen, or 
shape, unless something in darkness 
and form resembling a human shadow 
could be called a shape, which flitted 
from extremity to extremity of the 
ship, with the appearance of trimming 
the sails and directing the vessel’s 
course. But the decks of its compan- 
ion were crowded with human shapes ; 
the captain, and mate, and sailor, and 
cabin boy, all seemed there ; and from 
them the sound of mirth and minstrelsy 
echoed over land and water. The coast 
which they skirted along was one of 
extreme danger ; and the reapers shout- 
ed to warn them to beware of sand- 
bank and rock; but of this friendly 
counsel no notice was taken, except 
that a large and famished dog, which 
sat on the prow, answered every shout 
with a long, loud, and melancholy 
howl. The deep sand-bank of Carse- 
thorn was expected to arrest the career 
of these desperate navigators ; but they 
passed, with the celerity of waterfowl, 
over an obstruction which had wreck- 
ed many pretty ships. 

“ Old men shook their heads and 
departed, saying, ‘ We have seen the 
fiend sailing in a bottomless ship ; let 
us go home and pray :’ but one young 
and wilful man said, ‘ Fiend ! I'll war- 
rant it’s nae fiend, but douce Janet 
Wither-shins, the witch, holding a ca- 
rouse with some of her Cumberland 
cummers, and mickle red wine will be 
spilt atween them. Dod I would glad- 
ly have atoothfu’! Ill warrant it’s 
nane o’ your cauld sour slae-water like 
a bottle of Baillie Shrinkie’s port, but 
right drap-o’-my-heart’s-blood stuff that 
would waken a body out of their last 
linen. I wonder where the cummers 
will anchor their craft?’ ‘And I'll 
vow,’ said another rustic, ‘the wine 
they quaff is none of your visionary 
drink, such as a drouthie body has 
dished out to his lips in a dream; nor 
is it shadowy and unsubstantial like 
the vessels they sail in, which are made 
out of a cockle-shell or a cast-off slip- 
per, or the paring of a seaman’s right 
thumb-nail. 1 once got a hansel out 
of a witch’s quaigh myself,—auld Ma- 
rion Mathers of Dustiefoot, whom they 
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tried to bury in the auld kirk-yard of 
Dunscore, but the cummer raise as fast 
as they laid her down, and nae where 
else would she lie but in the bonnie 
green kirk-yard of Kier among douce 
and sponsible fowk. So I’ll vow that 
the wine of a witch’s cup is as fell li- 
quor as ever did a kindly turn to a poor 
man’s heart ; and be they fiends or be 
they witches, if they have red wine 
asteer, I'll risk a drouket sark for ae 

lorious tout ont.’ ‘Silence, ye sin- 
ners,’ said the minister’s son of a 
neighbouring parish, who united in his 
own person his father’s lack of devo- 
tion with his mother’s love of liquor. 
‘Whisht !—speak as if ye had the fear 
of something holy before ye. Let the 
vessels run their own way to destruc- 
tion; who can stay the eastern wind, 
and the current of the Solway sea? I 
can find ye Scripture warrant for that : 
so let them try their strength on Blaw- 
hooly rocks, and their might on the 
broad quicksand. ‘There’s a surf run- 
ning there would knock the ribs to- 
gether of a galley built by the imps of 
the pit, and commanded by the Prince 
of Darkness. Bonnilie and bravely 
they sail away there; but before the 
blast blows by they’ll be wrecked ; 
and red wine and strong brandy will 
be as rife as dyke-water, and we'll 
drink the health of bonnie Bell Black- 
ness out of her left-foot slipper.’ The 
speech of the young profligate was ap- 
plauded by several of his companions, 
and away they flew to the bay of Blaw- 
hooly, from whence they never return- 
ed. The two vessels were observed 
all at once to stop in the bosom of the 
bay, on the spot where their hulls now 
appear: the mirth and the minstrelsy 
waxed louder than ever ; and the forms 
of maidens, with instruments of music 
and wine cups in their hands, thronged 
the decks. A boat was lowered; and 
the same shadowy pilot who conduct- 
ed the ships made it start towards the 
shore with the rapidity of lightning, 
and its head knocked against the bank 
where the feur young men stood, who 
longed for the unblest drink. They 
leaped in with a laugh, and with a 
laugh were they welcomed on deck ; 
wine Cups were given to each, and as 


they lifted them to their lips the ves- 
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sels melted away beneath their feet ; 
and one loud shriek, mingled with 
laughter still louder, was heard over 
land and water for many miles. Noth- 
ing more was heard or seen till the 
morning, when the crowd who came 
to the beach saw with fear and wonder 
the two Haunted Ships, such as they: 
now seem, masts and tackle gone ; nor 
mark, nor sign, by which their name, 
country, or destination could be known, 
was left remaining. Such is the tradi- 
tion of the mariners ; and its truth has 
been attested by many families whose 
sons and whose fathers have been 
drowned in the haunted bay of Blaw- 
hooly.” 

‘“‘ And trow ye,” said the old wo- 
man, who, attracted from her hut by 
the drowning cries of the young fisher- 
man, had remained an auditor of the 
mariner’s legend; “ And trow ye, 
Mark Macmoran, that the tale of the 
Haunted Ships is done? I can say no 
to that. Mickle have mine ears heard ; 
but more mine eyes have witnessed 
since I came to dwell in this humble 
home by the side of the deep sea. I 
mind the night weel: it was on Hal- 
lowmass eve: the nuts were cracked, 
the apples were ate, and spell and 
charm were tried at my fireside; till, 
wearied with diving into the dark 
waves of futurity, the lads and lasses 
fairly took to the more visible bless- 
ings of kind words, tender clasps, and 
gentle courtship. Soft words in a 
maiden’s ear, and a kindlie kiss o’ her 
lip, were old world matters to me, 
Mark Macmoran; though I mean not 
to say that I have been free of the fol- 
ly of daunering and daffin with a youth 
in my day, and keeping tryste with 
him in the dark and lonely places. 
However, as I say, these times of en- 
joyment were passed and gone with 
me; the mair’s the pity that pleasure 
should fly sae fast away—and as I 
could nae make sport I thought f should 
not mar any; so out I sauntered into 
the fresh cold air, and sat down be- 
hind that old oak, and looked abroad 
on the wide sea. I had my ain sad 
thoughts, ye may think, at the time: 
;¢ was in that very bay my blythe good- 
m®) perished, with seven more in hi 


co™mpany,—and on that very- bank 
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where ye see the waves leaping and 
foaming, I saw seven stately corses 
streeked, but the dearest was the eighth. 
It was a woeful sight to me, a widow 
with four bonnie boys, with nought to 
support them but these twa hands, and 
God’s blessing anda cow’s grass. [ 
have never liked to live out of sight of 
this bay since that time; and mony’s 
the meonlight night I sit looking on 
these watery mountains and these 
waste shores; it does my heart good, 
whatever it may do to my head. So 
ye see it was Hallowmass night ; and 
looking on sea and land satI; and 
my heart wandering to other thoughts 
soon made me forget my youthful com- 
pany athame. It might be near the 
howe hour of the night: the tide was 
making, and its singing brought strange 
old world stories with it ; and I thought 
on the dangers that sailors endure, the 
fates they meet with, and the fearful 
forms they see. My own blythe good- 
man had seen siglits that made him 
grave enougli at times, though he aye 
tried to laugh them away. Aweel, 
atween that very rock aneath us and 
the coming tide, I saw, or thought I 
saw, for the tae is so dream-like that 
the whole might pass for a vision of 
the night; I saw the form of a man: 
his plaid was grey ; dis face was grey ; 
and his hair, which hung low down till 
it nearly came to the middle of his 
back, was as white as the white sea- 
foam. He began to iiowk and dig un- 
der the bank ; an’ God be near me, 
thought I, this maun be the unblessed 
spirit of Auld Adam Gowdgowpin, 
the miser, who is doomed to dig for 
shipwrecked treasure, and count how 
many millions are hidden for ever from 
man’s enjoyment. The Form found 
something which in shape and hue 
seemed a left-foot slipper of brass ; so 
down to the tide he marched, and 
placing it on the water, whirled it 
thrice round; and the infernal slipper 
dilated at every turn, till it became a 
bonnie barge with its sails bent, and on 
board leaped the Form, and scudded 
swiftly aa He came to one of the 
Haunted Ships; and striking it with 


his oar, a fair ship, with mast, and can- 
vass, and mariners, started up: he 
touched the other Haunted Ship, and 
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produced the like transformation ; and 
away the three spectre ships bounded 

leaving a track of fire behind them on 
the billows which was long unextin. 
guished. Now was nae that a bonnie 
and a fearful sight to see beneath the 
Hallowmass moon? But the tale is far 
frae finished; for mariners Say that 
once a year, ona certain night, if ye 
stand on the Borranpoint, ye will see 
the infernal shallops coming snoring 
through the Solway: ye will hear the 
same laugh, and song, and mirth, and 
minstrelsy, which our ancestors heard; 
see them bound over the sand-banks 
and sunken rocks like sea-gulls, cast 
their anchor in Blawhooly bay, while 
the shadowy figure lowers down the 
boat, and augments their numbers with 
the four unhappy mortals to whose 
memory a stone stands in the kirk. 
yard, with a sinking ship and a shore 
less sea cut upon it. Then the spec- 
tre ships yanish, and the drowning 
shriek of mortals, and the rejoicing 
laugh of fiends are heard, and the old 
bulls are left asa memorial that the 
old spiritual kiagdom has not departed 
from the earth. But I maun away, 
and trim my little cottage fire, and 
make it burn and blaze up bonnie to 
warm the crickets, and my cold and 
crazy bones, that maun soon be laid 
aneath the green sod in the eerie kirk- 
yard.” And away the old dame tot- 
tered to her cottage, secured the door 
on the inside, and soon the hearth-flame 
was seen to glimmer and gleam through 
key-hole and window. 

“Till tell ye what,” said the old 
mariner, in a subdued tone, and with 
a shrewd and suspicious glance of his 
eye after the old sybil, “it’s a word 
that may not very well be uttered, but 
there are many mistakes made in even- 
ing stories if old Moll Moray there, 
where she lives, knows not mickle 
more than she is willing to tell of the 
Haunted Ships and their unhallowed 
mariners. She lives cannilie and qui- 
etly ; no one knows how she is fed or 
supported ; but her dress is aye whole, 
her cottage ever smokes, and her table 
lacks neither of wine, white and red, 
nor of fowl and fish, and white bread 
and brown. It was a dear scoff to 
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Moll the uncannie c9rline of Blawhoo- 
ly: his boat ran round and round in 
the centre of the Solway,—every body 
said it was enchanted,—and down it 
went head foremost : and had nae Jock 
been a swimmer equal to a sheldrake 
he would have fed the fish ;—but Ill 
warrant it sobered the lad’s speech ; 
and he never reckoned himself safe till 
he made auld Moll the present of a 
new kirtle and a stone of cheese.” 
«( father,” said his grand-daughter 
Barbara, “ ye surely wrong poor old 
Mary Moray : what use could it be to 
an old woman like her, who has no 
wrongs to redress, no malice to work 
out against mankind, and nothing to 
seek of enjoyment save a cannie hour 
and a quiet grave—what use could the 
fellowship of fiends and the communion 
of evil spirits be to her? I know Jen- 
ny Primrose puts rowan-tree above the 
door-head when she sees old Mary com- 
ing; know the good wife of Kittle- 
naket wears rowan-berry leaves in the 
headband of her blue kirtle, and all for 
the sake of averting the unsonsie glance 
of Mary’s right ee; and I know that 
the auld laird of Burntroutwater drives 
his seven cows to their pasture with a 
wand of witchtree, to keep Mary from 
milking them. But what has that to 
do with haunted shallops, visionary 
mariners, and bottomless boats? I have 
heard myself as pleasant a tale about 
the Haunted Ships and their unworld- 
ly crews as any one would wish to hear 
in a winter evening. It was told to 
me by young Benjie Macharg, one 
summer night, sitting on Arbigland 
bank: the lad intended a sort of love 
meeting ; but all that he could talk of 
was about smearing sheep and shearing 
sheep, and of ihe wife which the Nor- 
way elves of the Haunted Ships made 
for his uncle Sandie Macharg. And [ 
shall tell ye the tale as the honest lad 
teld it to me. Alexander Macharg, 
besides being the laird of three acres of 
peatmoss, two kale gardens. and the 
owner of seven good milch cows, a pair 
of horses, and six pet sheep, was the 
husband of one of the handsomest wo- 
men in seven parishes. Many a lad 
sighed the day he was brided; and a 
Nithsdale laird and two Annandale 


moorland farmers drank themselves to 
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their last linen, as well as their last 
shilling, through sorrow for her ‘oss. 
But married was the dame; and home 
she was carried, to bear rule over home 
and her husband, as an honest woman 
should. Now ye maun ken that though 
the flesh and blood lovers of Alexan- 
der’s bonnie wife all ceased to love and 
to sue her after she became another’s, 
there were certain admirers who did 
not consider their claim at all abated, 
or their hopes lessened by the kirk’s 
famous obstacle of matrimony. Ye 
have heard how the devout minister of 
Tinwald had a fair son carried away, 
and bedded against his liking to an un- 
christened bride, whom the elves and 
the fairies provided: ye have heard 
how the bonnie bride of the drunken 
laird of Soukitup was stolen by the fai- 
ries out at the back-window of the bri- 
dal chamber, the time the bridegroom 
was groping his way to the chamber 
door; and ye have heard—but why 
need I multiply cases ? such things in 
the ancient days were as common 
as candle-light. So ye'll no hinder 
certain water elves and sea fairies, 
who sometimes keep festival and 
summer mirth in these old haunted 
hulks, from falling in love with the 
weel-faured wife of Laird Macharg ; 
and to their plots and contrivances 
they went how they might accomplish 
to sunder man and wife; and sunder- 
ing such a man and such a wife was 
like sundering the green leaf from the 
summer, or the fragrance from the 
flower. Seo it fell on a time that Laird 
Macharg took his halve-net on his 
back, and his steel spear in his hand, 
and down to Blawhooly bay gade he, 
and into the water he went right be- 
tween the two haunted hulks, and pla- 
cing his net awaited the coming of the 
tide. ‘The night, ye maun ken, was 
mirk, and the wind lowne, and the 
singing of the increasing waters among 
the shells and the peebles was heard 
for sundry miles. All at once lights 
began to glance and twinkle on board 
the two Haunted Ships from every 
hole and seam, end presently the sound 
as of a hatchet employed in squaring 
timber echoed far and wide. But if 
the toil of these unearthly workmen 
amazed the Laird, how much more was 
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his amazement increased when a sharp 
shrill voice called out, ‘ Ho! brother, 
what are you doing now: A voice 
still shriller responded from the other 
haunted ship. ‘I’m making a wife to 
Sandie Macharg !’ and a loud quaver- 
ing laugh running from ship to ship, 
and from bank to bank, told the joy 
they expected from their labour. Now 
the laird, besides being a devout and 
a God-fearing man, was shrewd and 
bold; and in plot, and contrivance, 
and skill in conducting his designs, was 
fairly an overmatch for any dozen land 
elves: but the water elves are more 
subtle ; besides, their haunts and their 
dwellings being in the great deep, pur- 
suit and detection is hopeless if they 
succeed in carrying their prey to the 
waves. But ye shall hear. Home 
flew the laird,—collected his family 
around the hearth,—spoke of the signs 
and the sins of the times, and talked of 
mortification and prayer for averting 
calamity ; and finally taking his father’s 
Bible, brass clasps, black print, and 
covered with calf-skin, from the shelf, 
he proceeded without let or stint to 
perform domestic worship. I should 
have told ye that he bolted and locked 
the door, shut up all inlet to the house, 
threw salt into the fire, and proceeded 
in every way like a man skilful in 
guarding against the plots of fairies and 
fiends. His wife looked on all this 
with wonder; but she saw something 
in her husband’s looks that hindered 
her from intruding either question or 
advice, ard a wise woman was she. 
Near the mid hour of the night the rush 
of ahorse’s feet was heard, and the 
sound of a rider leaping from its back, 
and a heavy knock came tothe door 
accompanied by a voice, saying, ‘ The 
cummer drink’s hot, and the knave 
- bairn is expected at Laird Laurie’s to- 
night; sae mount, good-wife, and 
come.’ ‘ Preserve me!’ said the wife 
of Sandie Macharg; ‘that’s news in- 
deed ; who could have thought it ? the 
laird has been heirless for seventeen 
year! Now Sandie, my man, fetch 
me my skirt and hood.’ But he laid 


his arm round his wife’s neck, and 
said, ‘ If all the lairds in Galloway go 
heirless, over this door threshold shall 
‘you not stir to-night; and I have said, 
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and I have sworn it : seek not to know 
why nor wherefore—but, Lord, send 
us thy blessed morn-light.’? The wife 
looked for a moment in her husband’s 
eyes, and desisted from further entrea- 
ty. ‘But let us send a civil messa 

to the gossips, Sandy ; and hadnae ye 
better say [ am sair laid with a sudden 
sickness ; though it’s sinful-like to send 
the poor messenger a mile agate with a 
lie in his mouth without a glass of 
brandy.’ ‘ To such a messenger, and 
to those who sent him, no apology is 
needed,’ said the austere laird, ‘so 
let him depart.’ And the clatter of a 
horse’s hoofs was heard, and the mut- 
tered imprecations of its rider on the 
churlish treatment he had experienced. 
‘ Now Sandie, my lad,’ said his wife, 
laying an arm particularly white and 
round about his neck as she spoke, 
‘are you nota queer man and a stern? 
Ihave been your wedded wife now 
these three years; and, beside my 
dower, have brought you three as bon- 
nie bairns as ever smiled aneath a sum- 
mer sun. Oman, youa douce man, 
and fitter to be an elder than even Wil- 
lie Greer himself, I have the minister’s 
ain word for’t, to put on these hard- 
hearted looks, and gang waving your 
arms that way, as if ye said, ‘1 winna 
take counsel of sic a hempie as you,’ 
your ain leal wife; I will and I maun 
have an explanation.’ To all this 
Sandie Macharg replied, ‘ It is written 
—*“ wives obey your husbands ;” but 
we have been stayed in our devotion, 
so let us pray;’? and down he knelt: 
his wife knelt also, for she was as de- 
vout as bonnie; and beside them knelt 
their household, and all lights were ex- 
tinguished. ‘ Now this beats a’,’ mut- 
tered his wife to herself ; ‘however, |! 
shall be obedient for a time ; but if I 
dinna ken what all this is for before 
the morn by sunket-time, my tongue is 
nae langer a tongue, nor my hands 
worth wearing.’ The voice of her 
husband in prayer interrupted this 
mental soliloquy ; and ardently did lie 
beseech to be preserved from the wiles 
of the fiends and the snares of Satan 5 
from witches, ghosts, goblins, elves, 
fairies, spunkies, and water-kelpies ; 
from the spectre shallop of Solway ; 
from spirits visible and invisible ; from 
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the Haunted Ships and their unearthly 
tenants; from maritime spirits that 
plotted against godly men, and fell in 
love with their wives—’ ‘ Nay, but his 

resence be near us!’ said his wife in 
alow tone of dismay. ‘ God guide 
my gude-man’s wits: I never heard 
such a prayer from human lips before. 
But Sandie, my man, lordsake rise: 
what fearful light is this—barn, and 
byre, and stable, maun be in a blaze; 
and Hawkie and Hurley, Doddie, and 
Cherrie, and Damson-plum, will be 
smoored with reek, and scorched with 
flame.’ And a flood of light, but not 
so gross as a common fire, which as- 
cended to heaven and filled all the 
court before the house, amply justified 
the good wife’s suspicions. But to the 
terrors of fire Sandie was as immovea- 
ble as he was to the imaginary groans 
of the barren wife of Laird Laurie ; 
and he held his wife, and threatened 
the weight of his right hand—and it 
was a heavy one—to all who ventured 
abroad, or even unbolted the door. 
The neighing and prancing of horses, 
and the bellowing of cows, augmented 
the horrors of the night; and to any 
one who only heard the din it seemed 
that the whole outstead was in a blaze, 
and horses and cattle perishing in the 
flame. All wiles, common or extraor- 
dinary, were put in practice ‘to entice 
or force the honest farmer and his wife 
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to open the door; and when the like 
success attended every new stratagem, 
silence for a little while ensued, and a 
long, loud, and shrilling laugh wound 
up the dramatic efforts of the night. In 
the morning, when Laird Macharg 
went to the door, he found standing 
against one of the pilasters a piece of 
black ship oak, rudely fashioned into 
something like human form, and which 
skilful people declared would have 
been clothed with seeming flesh and 
blood, and palmed upon him by elfin 
adroitness for his wife, had he admit- 
ted his visitants. A synod of wise 
men and women sat upon the woman 
of timber, and she was finally ordered 
to be devoured by fire, and that in the 
open air. A fire was soon made, and 
into it the elfin sculpture was tossed 
from the prongs of two pair of pitch- 
forks. And the blaze that arose was 
awful to behold; and hissings, and 
burstings, and loud cracklings, and 
strange noises, were heard in the midst 
of the flame; and when the whole sunk 
into ashes a drinking cup of some pre- 
cious metal was found; and this cup, 
fashioned no doubt by elfin skill, but 
rendered harmless by the purification 
with fire, the sons and daughters of 
Sandie Macharg and his wife drink out 
of to this very day.” 

Lammerlea, Cumberland. 





TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 


By John Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant. 


Swret gem of infant-flowers ! 
hy smiles on life’s unclosing hours, 
ike sunbeams lost in summer showers, 
_ They wake my fears ; 
When reason knows its sweets and sours, 
They’ll change to tears. 


God help thee, little senseless thing ! 
hou, daisy-like of early spring, 
fambush'd winter’s hornet sting 
T Hast yet to tell ; 
hou know’st not what to-morrows bring : 
I wish thee well. 


But thou art eome, and soon or late 
he thine to meet the frowns of fate, 
e harpy grin of envy’s hate, 


2U ATHENEUM you, 10. 


And mermaid-smiles 
Of worldly folly’s luring bait, 
That youth beguiles. 


And much I wish, whate’er may be 

The lot, my child, that falls to thee, 

Nature may never let thee see 
Her glass betimes, 

But keep thee from my failings free, 
Nor itch at rhymes. 


Lord knows my heart, it loves thee much ; 
And may my feelings, aches, and such, 
The pains I meet in folly’s clutch 

Be never thine : 
Child, it’s a tender string to touch, 

That sounds “ thou’rt mine.” 
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No. VI. 

Y Dear Smith,*—I have been 

three days at Paris, and two at 
F ontainbleau, and have every where met 
with the most extraordinary honours, 
which the most exorbitant vanity could 
wish or desire. ‘The Compliments of 
Dukes and Marischals of France, and 
foreign Ambassadors, go for nothing 
with me at present: I retain a Relish 
for no kind of flattery but that which 
comes from the Ladies. All the Cour- 
tiers, who stood around when I was in- 
troduc’d to Mde. de Pompadour, as- 
sured me she was never heard to say 
so much to any man ; and her Brother, 
to whom she introduced me, But 
I forget already, that I am to scorn all 
the civilities of Men. However, Me. 
Pompadour’s civilities, were, if possi- 
ble, exceeded by those of the Dutchess 
de Choiseul, the Wife of the favourite 
and prime Minister,and one of the La- 
dys of the most distinguish’d merit in 
France. Not contented with the very 
obliging things she said to me on my 
first introduction, she sent to call me 
from the other end of the room, in or- 
der to repeat them, and to enter intoa 
short conversation with me; And not 
contented with that, she sent the Dan- 
ish Ambassador after me, to assure me, 
that what she said was not from polite- 
ness, but that she seriously desir’d to 
be in friendship and correspondence 
with me. There is not a Courtier in 
France, who wou’d not have been 
transported with joy, to have had the 
half of these obliging things said to him 
by either of these great Ladies; but 
what may appear more extraordinary, 
both of them, as far as I could conjec- 
ture, have read with some care all my 
Writings that have been translated in- 
to French, that is, almost all my Writ- 
ings. The King said nothing particu- 
lar to me, when I was introduced to 
him ; and (can you imagine it) I was 
become so silly, as to be a little morti- 
fy’d by it, till they told me,'that he nev- 
ér says any thing to any body the first 

* Dr. Adam Smith. 
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time he sees them. The Dauphin, as. 


I am told from all hands, declares him- 
self on every occasion very strongly in 
my favour; and many people assure 
me, that I have reason to be proud of 
his judgement, even were he an indi- 
vidual. Ihave scarce seen any of the 
Geniuses of Paris, who, I think, have 
in general great merit as men of letters; 
But every body is forward to tell me 
the high panegyrics I receive from 
them; and you may believe that 

approbation which has procured 
me all these civilities from the Cour- 
tiers. 

I know you are ready to ask me, my 
dear friend, if all this does not make 
me very happy: No, I feel little or no 
difference. As this is the first letter I 
write to my friends at home, I have 
amus’d myself, (and I hope I have 
amus’d you) by giving you a very 
abridg’d Account of these transactions: 
But can I ever forget, that it is the 
very same Species, that wou’d scarce 
show me common civilities a very few 
years ago at Edinburgh, who now re- 
ceive me with such Applauses at Paris? 
I assure you, I reap more internal sat- 
isfaction from the very amiable man- 
ners and character’ of the family in 
which I live, (I mean Lord and Lady 
Hartford and Lord Beauchamp) than 
from all these external Vanities; and 
it is that domestic enjoyment which 
must be considered as the agreeable 
circumstance in my situation. During 
the two last days in particular, that | 
have been at Fontainbleau; I have 
suffer’'d (the expression is not im- 
props) as much flattery, as almost any 

an has ever done in the same time: 
But there are few days in my life, when 
I have been in good health, that | 
would not rather pass over again. Mr. 
Neville, our Minister, an honest wo! 
thy English Gentleman, who carry’é 
me about, was astonish’d at the civil 
ities I met with; and has assur’d me, 
that on his return, he will not fail to 
form the King of England and the En- 
glish Ministry of all these particulars. 
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But enough of all these follies: You 
see I trust to your Friendship, that you 
will forgive me; and to your Discre- 
tion, that you will keep my secret. 

I had almost forgot, in these effusions, 
shall I say of my Misanthropy or my 
Vanity, to mention the subject which 
first put my pen in my hand. The 
Baron d’Holbac, whom I saw at Paris, 
told me, that there was one under his 
eyethat was translating your Theory of 
Moral Sentiments; and desired me to 
inform you of it: Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
our old friend, interests himself strongly 
inthis undertaking: Both of them wish 
to know, if you propose to make any 
alterations on the Work, and desire you 
to inform me of your intentions in that 
particular. Please direct to me under 
cover to the Earl of Hertford at Nor- 
thumberland House London. Letters 
so directed will be sent to us at Paris. 
I desire my Compliments to all friends. 
Tam My Dear Smith Your’s sincerely, 

(Sd.) Davin Hume. 


Fontainbleau, 
26 Octr. 1763. 








No. VII. 

Dear Smith,—I am glad to have come 
within sight of you, and to have a view 
of Kirkaldy from my windows: But as 
wish also to be within speaking terms 
I of you, I wish we could concert meas- 
ures for that purpose. I am mortally 
sick at sea, and regard with horror, 
and a kind of hydrophobia, the great 
gulph* that lies between us. I am al- 
so tir’d of travelling, as much as you 
ought naturally to be, of staying at home. 
t therefore propose to you to come 
hither, and pass some days with me in 
this solitude. I want to know what 
you have been doing, and propose to 
exact a rigorous account of the method, 
in which you have employ’d yourself 
during your retreat. I am positive you 
are in the wrong in many of your spec- 
ulations, especially when you have the 
misfortune to differ fromme. All these 
are reasons for our meeting, and I wish 
you would make me some reasonable 
Proposal for that purpose. There is 
no habitation on the Island of Inch- 
keith otherwise I should challenge you 
to meet me on that spot, and neither of 

* The Frith of Forth, 
TA barren Island im the Frith of Forth: 
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us to leave the place, till we were fully 
agreed on all points of controversy. I 
expect General Conway here tomor- 
row, whom I shall attend to Roseneath, 
and I shall remain there a few days. 
On my return, I expect to find a letter 
from you, containing a bold acceptance 
of this defiance. I am Dear Smith 





Yours sincerely. 
(Sd.) Davin Hume, 
James’s Court, 
20 of Augt. 1769. 
No. VIII. 


Dear Smith,—I shall give you an 
Account of the late heteroclite Exploits 
of Rousseau, as far as I can recollect 
them: There is no need of any Secre- 
sy: They are most of them pretty pub- 
lic, and are well known to every body 
that had curiosity to observe the Ac- 
tions of that strange, undefineable Ex- 
istence, whom one would be apt to im- 
agine an imaginary Being tho’ surely 
not an Eus rationis. 

I believe you know, that in Spring 
last, Rousseau apply’d toGeneral Con-_ 
way, to have his pension. ‘The Gen- 
eral answered to Mr. Davenvort, who 
carry’d the application, that I was 
expected to town in a few days; and 
without my consent and approbation 
he wou’d take no steps in that affair. 
You may believe I readily gave my 
consent: I also solicited the affair, 
thro’ the treasury ; and the whole be- 
ing finished, I wrote to Mr. Davenport, 
and desired him to inform his guest, 
that he needed only appoint any per- 
son to receive payment. Mr. Daven- 
port answered me, that it was out of 
his power to execute my commission : 
For that this wild Philosopher as he 
called him had eloped of a sudden, 
leaving a great part of his baggage be- 
hind him, some money in Davenport’s 
hands, and a letter on the table, as odd, 
he says, as the one he wrote to me, 
and implying that Mr. Davenport was 
engaged with me in a treacherous Con- 
spiracy against him. He was not 
heard of for a fortnight, till the Chan- 
chellor receiv’d a letter from him, dated 
at Spalding in Lincolnshire ; in which 
he said, that he had been seduced into 
this country by a promise of hospitali- 
ty, that he had met with the worst 
usage, that he was in danger of his life 
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from the plots of his Enemies, and that 
he applied to the Chancellor, as the 
first civil Magistrate of the Kingdom, 
desiring him to appoint a guard at his 
own (Rousseau’s ) Expense, who might 
safely conduct him out-of the kingdom. 
The Chancellor made his Secretary 
reply to him, that he was mistaken in 
the nature of the Country, for that the 
first post boy he could apply to, was as 
safe a Guide as the Chancellor could 
appoint. At the very same time that 
Rousseau wrote this letter to the Chan- 
cellor, he wrote to Davenport, that he 
had eloped from him, actuated by a 
very natural desire, that of recovering 
his liberty ; but finding he must still be 
in captivity, he preferred that at Woot- 
ton: For his captivity at Spalding was 
intolerable beyond all human patience, 
and he was at presert the most wretch- 
ed being on the face of the globe: He 
wou’d therefore return to Wootton, if 
he were assured that Davenport would 
receive him. Here I must tell you, that 
the Parson of Spalding was about two 
months ago in London, and told Mr. 
Fitzherbert, from whom I had it, that 
he had passed several hours every day 
with Rousseau, while he was in that 
place ; that he was cheerful, and good 
humoured, easy, and enjoy’d himself 
perfectly well, without the least fear or 
complaint of any kind. However this 
may be, our Hero, without waiting for 
any answer, either from the Chancellor 
or Mr. Davenport, decamps on a sud- 
den from Spalding, and takes the road 
directly to Dover ; whence he writes a 
letter to General Conway seven pages 
long, and full of the wildest extrava- 
gance in the world. He says, that he 
had endur’d a captivity in England, 
which it was impossible any longer to 
submit to: It was strange, that the 
greatest in the Nation, and the whole 
Nation itself, should have been seduced 
by one private man, to serve his ven- 
geance against another private man; He 
found in every face that he was here the 
- object of general derision and aversion, 
and he was therefore infinitely desirous 
toremove from thiscountry. He there- 
fore begs the General to restore him to 
his liberty, and allow him to leave En- 
gland ; He warns him of the danger 
there may be of cutting his throat in 
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private; as he is egg om a man too 
well known, not to have enquiries 
made after him, should he disappear of 
a sudden : He promises, on condition of 
his being permitted to depart the King- 
dom, to speak no ill of the King or 
Country, or Ministers, or even of Mr. 
Hume: As indeed says he, I have per- 
haps no reason; my jealousy of him 
having probably arisen from my own 
suspicious temper, sour’d by misfor- 
tunes. He says, that he wrote a Vol- 
ume of Memoirs, chiefly regarding the 
treatment he has met with in England: 
he has left it in safe hands, and will order 
it to be burned, in case he be permitted 
to go beyond seas, and nothing shall 
remain to the dishonour of the King and 
his Ministers. This letter is very well 
wrote, so far as regards the style and 
composition ; and the author is so vain 
of it, that he has given about Copies, as 
of a rare production. It is indeed, as 
General Conway says, the Composition 
of a whimsical man, not of a madman. 
But what is more remarkable, the very 
same post, he wrote to Davenport, that 
having arrived within sight of the Sea, 
and finding that he was really at liber- 
ty to go or stay as he pleas’d, he had 
intended voluntarily to return to him ; 
but seeing in a Newspaper an Account 
of his departure from Wootton, and 
concluding his offences were too great 
to be forgiven, he was resolv’d to de- 
part for France. Accordingly, with- 
out any farther preparation, and with- 
out waiting General Conway’s answer, 
he took his passage in a packet boat, 
and went offthat very Evening. Thus 
you see, he is a composition of whim, 
affectation, wickedness, vanity, and In- 
quietude, with a very small if any in- 
gredient of madness. He is always 
complaining of his health ; yet I have 
scarce ever seen a more robust little 
man of his years : He was tir’d in Eng- 
land, where he was neither persecuted 
nor caressed, and where, he was sensi- 
ble, he had exposed himself: He re- 
solved therefore to leave it; and hav- 
ing no pretence, he is obliged to con- 
trive all those absurdities, which he 
himself, extravagant as he is, gives n0 
credit to. At least, this is the only 
key I can devise to his character. The 
ruling Qualities abovemention’d, 
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gether with Ingratitude, Ferocity, and 
Lying, I need not mention Eloquence 
and Invention, form the whole of the 
Composition. ‘ 

When he arrived at Paris, all my 
friends, who were likewise all his, 
agreed totally to neglect-him: The 
public too disgusted with his multiply’d 
and indeed criminal Extravagancies, 
show’d no manner of concern about 
him. Never was such a Fall from the 
time I took him up, about a year and 
a half before. I am told by D’Alem- 
bert and Horace Walpole, that sensible 
of this great alteration, he endeavoured 
toregain his credit by acknowledging 
to every body his fault with regard to 
me: But all in vain: He has retir’d to 
a village in the mountains of Auvergne, 
as M. Durand tells me, where nobody 
enquires after him. He will probably 
endeavour to recover his fame by new 
publications ; and I expect with some 
curiosity the reading of his Memoirs, 
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which will, I suppose, suffice to justify 
me in every body’s Eyes, and in my 
own, for the publication of his letters 
and my narrative of the Case. You 
will see by the papers that a new letter 
of histo M. D. which I imagine to be 
Davenport, is published. This letter 
was probably wrote immediately on his 
arrival at Paris; or perhaps is an effect 
of his usual inconsistence: I do not 
much concern myself which: Thus he 
has had the satisfaction, during a time, 
of being much talk’d of, for his late 
transactions ; the thing in the world he 
most desires : But it has beenat the Ex- 
pense of being consign’d to perpetual 
neglect and oblivion——My compli- 
ments to Mr. Oswald ; and alsoto Mrs. 
Smith. I am Dear Smith, Yours sin- 
cerely. 
(Sd.) Davip Hume. 


London, 8. of Oct. 1767. 


P. S. Will you be in townnext Win- 
ter. 





ADDRESS TO THE ORANGE TREE AT VERSAILLES, CALLED THE GREAT 
BOURBON, WHICH 1S ABOVE 400 YEARS OLD. 


Wuen France with civil wars was torn, 
And heads, as well as crowns, were shorn 
From royal shoulders, 
One Bourbon, in unalter’d plight, 
Hath still maintain’d its legal right, 
And held its court—a goodly sight 
To all beholders. 


Thou, leafy monarch, thou alone, 
Hath sat uninjur’d on thy throne, 
Seeing the war range ; 
And when the great Nassaus were sent 
Crownless away, (a sad event !) 
Thou didst uphold and represent 
The House of Orange. 


To tell what changes thou hast seen, 
Each grand monarque, and king,and queen, 
Of French extraction ; 
Might puzzle those who don’t conceive 
French history, so I believe 
Comparing thee with ours will give 
More satisfaction. 


Westminster-hall, whose oaken roof, 
he papers say, (but that’s no proof,) 
_ Is nearly rotten ; 
Existed but in stones and trees 
hen thou wert waving in the breeze, 
And blossoms, (what a treat for bees !) 
By scores hadst gotten. 
Chaucer, so old a bard that time 
as antiquated every chime, 


d from his tomb outworn each rhyme 
Within the Abbey ; 


And Gower, an older poet, whom 

The Borough Church enshrines, (his tomb 

Though once restor’d, has lost its bloom, 
And got quite shabby,) 


Liv’d in thy time—the first perchance 
Was beating monks*, when thou in France 
By monks wert beaten, 
Who shook beneath this very tree 
Their reverend beards, with glutton glee, 
As each downfalling luxury 
Was caught and eaten. 


Perchance, when Henry gain’d the fight 
Of Agincourt, some Gaulish Knight, 
(His bleeding steed in woeful plight, 
With smoking haunches,) 
Laid down his heimet, at thy root, 
And as he pluck’d thy grateful fruit, 
Suffer’d his poor exhausted brute 
To crop thy branches. 


Thou wert of portly size and look, 

When first the Turks besieg’d and took 
Constantinople ; 

And eagles in thy boughs might perch, 

When leaving Bullen in the lurch, 

Another Henry changed his church, 
And used the Pope ill. 


What numerous namesakes hast thou seen 
Lounging beneath thy shady green, 
With monks as lazy ; 


* There is a tradition, (though not authenticated) 
that Chaucer was fined for beating a friar in Fice, 
Street 
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Louis Quatorze has press’d that ground, 
With his six mistresses around, 
A sample of the old and sound 
Legitimacy. 
And when despotic freaks and vices 
Brought on the inevitable crisis 
Of revolution, 
Thou heard’st the mobs’ infuriate shriek, 
Who came their victim Queen to seek, 
On guiltless heads the wrath to wreak 
Of Retribution. 


O! of what follies, vice, and crime, 
Hast thou, in thy eventful time, 
Been made beholder ! 
What wars,what feuds—the thoughts appal ! 
Each against each, and all with all, | 
Till races upon races fall 
In earth to moulder. 


[ von. 10 


Whilst thou, serene, unalter’d, calm, 
(Such are the constant gifts and balm 
Bestow’d by Nature!) 
Hast year by year renew’d thy flowers, 
And perfum’d the surrounding bowers, 
And pour’d down grateful fruit by showers, 
And proffer’d shade in summer hours 
To man and creature. 


Thou green and venerable tree ! 
Whate’er the future doom may be 

By fortune giv’n, 
Remember that a rhymester brought 
From foreign shores thine umbrage sought, 
Recall’d the blessings thou hadst wrought, 
And, as he thank’d thee, rais’d his thought 

To heav’n ! 

New Mon. Mag. 





(Engiish Magazines, for November 1821.) 


Biography 


@F REMARKABLE CHARACTERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


THOMAS PLEASANTS, 


A NAME never to be forgotten 

in the annals of charity and be- 
nevolence; when time shall have 
drawn the curtain of oblivion, before 
the records of wit, learning, and talent, 
his name shall live in the breast of vir- 
tue, and cheer distant generations by 
monuments of utility. 

He was born in the county of Car- 
low, and died in Dublin, in the nine- 
tieth year of his age, March Ist, 1818 ; 
was educated for the bar, but never 
practised. He possessed strong pow- 
ers of mind, and great classical attain- 
ments, and profound knowledge of the 
laws of his country. Enjoying inde- 
pendent property in the shades of re- 
tirement, he considered how he might 
employ it usefully, encourage industry, 
and mitigate distress. But here it may 
be necessary to advert to the wretched 
state of the woollen weavers in the 
populous and manufacturing districts 
of the city, and Earl of Meath liberty 
adjoining. It has been calculated, that 
about twenty-two thousand persons 
supported themselves by this branch of 
trade, during those seasons of the year 
in which they could dry the wool 
warps and cloths in the open air; but 
in the winter, when rain, snow, or frost 
set in, they were thrown out of em- 
ploy, and then suffered all the miseries 
of hunger, cold, and the usual. disor- 


ders attending such privations. In 
consequence of such complicated mise- 
ries, the woollen weavers and the arti- 
sans concurred in 1809, in presenting 
a memoir to their landlord the Kar! of 
Meath, the Farming and Dublin So- 
cieties, the lord mayor, and other dis- 
tinguished personages, praying them to 
take into consideration their distressed 
state; and to adopt some measures, 
whereby their warps, wool, and cloth, 
might be dried in the winter and wet 
weather. For this purpose, many 
meetings took place, and it was at 
length determined, that an application 
should be made to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, for about £3,500 sterling, which 
they supposed might be sufficient for a 
building té answer the purposes prayed 
for. Accordingly, this affecting ap- 
peal was laid before the Dublin Socie- 
ty, 2d of March, 1809, who admitted, 
that the importance of the subject de- 
manded their protection and recom- 
mendation, but that they could not at 
present make an application to parlia- 
ment on the subject, and finally post- 
poned its consideration to a future day. 
It was then proposed to raise the sum 
by shares on transferable debentures of 
ten pounds each. This proposal also 
failed, though it held out the probabili- 
ty of its proving productive of emolu- 
ment to its humane and patriotic pro- 
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moters. In short, nothing towards the 
relief of this complicated misery was 
effected, until Thomas Pleasants, be- 
fore whose name, no most noble, or 
right honourable caught the admiring 
gaze, purchased these titles in perpet- 
uity, from every being who bows at 
the shrine of virtue, from every heart 
that expands at the touch of feeling, 
humanity, or charity. 

He purchased a piece of ground, 
April, 1814, and proceeded to the erec- 
tion of that useful and elegant fabric, 
the Stove Tenter House, at an expense 
of upwards of £14,000, being four 
times the amount of the sum solicited 
as a subscription amongst wealthy in- 
dividuals and patriotic societies ! / / 
This admirable fabric is two hundred 
and sixteen feet long, and twenty-two 
wide, it has three lofts, supported by 
iron pillars, with floors of the most in- 
genious construction; the admirable 
yet simple manner with which the iron 
tenters, stoves, and other apparatus are 
combined, exhibits skill and strength 
that cannot be surpassed; it is like- 
wise rendered fire-proof. A few hours 
now effect, in perfection, what hereto- 
fore could not be attained in an imper- 
fect manner in many days. In various 
parts of the building are appropriate 
mottoes cast on plates of iron, to attract 
the attention of the artisans employed, 
and impress on their minds the max- 
ims of industry, sobriety, and morality. 
The Meath or County Hospital, situa- 
ted in the same populous district, from 
want of sufficient funds, could not af- 
ford relief to the numbers who claimed 
it; and there being no operating room, 
the surgeons and patients were dis- 
tressed by the necessity of performing 
all in the open wards. Mr. Pleasants 
could not contemplate, unmoved, such 
calls on humanity, and at one time he 
sent the sum of £6,000—2£4,000 of it 
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to build an operating room, &c.—and 
the interest of the residue to be applied 
for ever to purchase wine and other ne- 
cessaries for the afflicted. He pre- 
sented the Dublin Society with £100 
worth of valuable books; and, at the 
expense of near £700 he erected the 
beautiful gates and lodges at their bo- 


tanical garden, at Glassnevin, near the. 


city. It is impossible to enumerate 
the extent of his private charities—he 
seemed only to exist for the purpose of 
benevolence and liberality, and to dif- 
fuse comfort in the habitations of the 
wretched. By his will, after legacies 
to a surviving brother, to some other 
relations, his law agent, surgeon, apoth- 
ecary, and domestics, he appoints three 
trustees, to whom he gives £100 per 
annum each, for life, in consideration 
of their trouble; and, after their de- 
cease, the same sum to the senior cu- 
rates of St. Peter’s and St. Brides’s 
parishes, who are to be trustees for 
ever. To these trustees he bequeaths 
his house and garden in Camden-street, 
and £15,000 to found a school for pro- 
testant females, where as many as the 
funds will permit are to be lodged, 
dieted, clothed, and educated, so as to 
render them useful members of society, 
and the trustees are to be residuary 
legatees to all his remaining property 
for the funds of this school. To the 
schools and alms-houses of St. Brides’s 
parish he bequeathed £6,000. To 
the parishes of St. Luke and St. Cathe- 
rine £1,000 each, and the same sums 
to the Fever and Meath hospitals. His 
fine collection of paintings, by Rubens, 
Vandyke, Schalken, Rembrandt, &c, 
to the Dublin Society for the Encour- 
agement of the Fine Arts in Ireland, 
that country he so much loved, and of 
which he was one of the brightest or- 
naments. 





MRSe SARAH BOND» 


JV. Oct. 7, 1821, Sarah Bond, 
~ an old maiden lady, upwards of 
70 years of age. She wasa most sin- 
gular character. She kept no servant, 
associated with none of her neighbours, 
and her only intimate was a favourite 
cat. Her doors and windows. were 





kept constantly secured, and the signal 
of the milkman, or any one applying 
for admission, was by throwing a stone 
against the door or window. A neigh 


bour’s daughter was in the habit of go- 
ing every morning to procure her wa- 


ter ; but on the 8th inst. after repeated 
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signals she could get no entrance. The 
girl went for her mother, and with a 
diamond ring they cut a pane of glass, 
got admission, and proceeded up stairs. 
There they found the old lady, by the 
side of her bed, with her clothes on, 
and a small piece of cat’s meat in her 
hand. ‘They soon discovered that she 
was dead. It is supposed she died of 
apoplexy, as no marks of violence ap- 
peared, nor was any of the property 
disturbed. From the abstemious man- 
ner of her living, it was supposed her 
circumstances were very limited ; but 
on examining her drawers, Stock Re- 
ceipts and Government Securities were 
found to the amount of near £100,000 
sterling ! She always declared she 
would make no will, for “ the King” 
should have all her money. Every 
search has been made but no will found. 
Her sister died a few years ago and left 
her £7,000, which it now seems, she 


at first declined, saying she was not in 
want of money. 

The death of this eccentric woman 
created a great sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood where she lived, among such 
of her own sex as now and then could 
get a bird’s-eye glimpse of her while 
living ; one lamented that she was not 
sv fortunate as to have proffered her ser- 
vices ; another that she had not offered 
to make her bed, and assist her in her 
domestic arrangements, &c. so as to 
have a chance of coming in for some 
part of her immense wealth. In 1812, 
it is said she had £30,000 in the funds, 
and the same year she had £15,000 
left her ; at that time she had sunk 
£12,000 fora proportionate life annuity. 
Living in so abstemious a manner, no 
doubt the interest and compound inter- 
est of all her money have ever since 
been accumulating. 





GODFREY MIND, THE CAT PAINTER. 


BE ORE speaking of a man whose 

whole life was spent in the com- 
pany and contemplation of cats, I am 
tempted to offer a few observations up- 
on the singular fate of these animals, 
who have experienced such various 
treatment from mankind, and upon 
whom such dissimilar and clashing 
opinions have been entertained. Idol- 
ized by one people, contemned by 
another ; classed by naturalists in the 
rather unamiable family of lions and 
tigers; gifted with the boss of murder 
by the craniologists « f these latter days ; 
cats, if they were endowed with the 
faculty of reflection, might, with good 
reason, feel astonished at the strange 
and capricious destiny reserved to 
them. . It was the custom formerly, in 
some cities of Europe, to burn on St. 
John’s day one of these animals, _ with 
all the honours of an auto da fe. The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, worship- 
ped them as gods. In their ancient 
catacombs the mummies of cats are 
found in such immense numbers, that 
one is led to suppose that the individ- 
uals of the feline race must have been 
amongst the most distinguished bene- 
factors of the human kind. If we be- 


lieve Herodotus, when the house of an 
Egyptian took fire, he first hastened 
to convey his cats to a place of securi- 
ty, and afterwards looked about for his 
wife and children. The father of his- 
tory has, perhaps, a little exaggerated 
the love of the Egyptians for their four- 
footed favourites ; yet some are bold 
enough to assert, that, even at the pre- 
sent day, there are persons who, though 
otherwise excellent good Christians, 
would, under similar circumstances, 
become Egyptians. 

One is inclined to think that the 
Greeks, who were indebted for so ma- 
ny things to the inhabitants of the land 
of pyramids, would have also inherited 
their affection for these animals; but 
it is rather surprising that there is not 
a single passage concerning them in 
any of the Greek naturalists. Plutarch, 
who wrote a treatise upon the instinct 
of beasts, tells several anecdotes of the 
sagacity of most species of animals. 
He speaks of a goose that evinced the 
most tender attachment to an Egyp- 
tian young man ; and of an elephant, 
which every morning paid his addres- 
ses to a flower-girl, to the very great 

ian Aristo- 


annoyance of the grammarian 
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phanes, his rival. But Plutarch ob- 
serves the most profound silence with 
regard to cats. It appears that this 
animal was not domesticated amon 
the Greeks. Probably the Boileaus of 
Athens often said, in their satires upon 
that city, 


“ Je pense qu’avec eux tout l’enfer est chez moi ; 
L'un miaule en grondant comme un tigre en furie, 
L’autre roule sa voix, comme un enfant qui cric.’’ 


They were, perhaps, of opinion, that 
the cat was “a selfish and faithless 
servant, that conformed to some of the 
habits of society, without being imbued 
with its spirit, and whose predatory 
and robber-like disposition had not 
been totally eradicated, but only modi- 
fied, by a careful education, into the 
flattering duplicity of a knave.” Frown 
not, fair readers; these are the words 
of Buffon, and not mine. 

. This judgment, it must be allowed, 
is rather uncharitable : the more cour- 
teous authors of the new French Dic- 
uonary of Natural History have thought 
proper to mitigate its severity. 

_ tam far from wishing to enter the 
lists for the rigid Buffon against his 
more indulgent successors. 1 should 
dread, by taking such a part, to find 
myself opposed to the sentiments of the 
lairest portion of my readers. 

Rousseau, it is said, preferred the 
cat to the dog, because the one has pre- 
served its freedom and independence, 
while the other has willingly entered 
into bondage. 

The cat is by no means devoid of 
qualities capable of inspiring attach- 
ment. Petrarch, whose heart was full 
of Laura as his mind was full of poetry, 
entertained the most lively affection for 
a cat, the companion of his solitude. 
On visiting the country-house in which 
he dwelt, near Padua, one of the first 
objects that attract attention, is a glazed 
niche in one of the apartments, inclos- 
ing an embalmed cat, whose demurely 
proud regard seems to say to the tra- 
veller, “ And I also was beloved by 
Petrarch.” The cat has succeeded in 


gaining the affections of a much less 
gentle and amiable person than Laura ; 
namely, Mahomet, who preferred cut- 
ting off the sleeve of his robe.to dis- 
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turbing the repose of his favourite Gri- 
malkin, that had fallen asleep upon it. 
I shall here state an anecdote related 
by M. Ladoucette :—* Madame Hel- 
vetius had a wild cat that continually 
lay at her feet, seemingly always ready 
to defend her. It never shewed the 
least hostility to the birds which Ma- 
dame H. kept; and it would receive 
food and caresses from no one but its 
mistress. At the death of this excel- 
lent and amiable woman, the poor ani- 
mal was removed from her apartment, 
but it contrived, the next morning, to 
make its way thither; it went into the 
bed, sat upon her chair, slowly and 
mournfully paced over her toilet, and 
seemed, by its plaintive cries, to be 
calling or regretting its lost friend. It 
afterwards escaped from the house, fled 
to the cemetery, and, laying itself down 
upon the grave of its mistress, expired 
apparently from grief and despair.” 


If cats were so inclined, they might 
form a not disreputable library of the 
works written uponthem. ‘Ihe au- 
thor of the “ Essay upon the Art of 
Pleasing,” has not disdained to eonsti- 
tute himself their historiographer. Ma- 
dame Deshoulieres, Delille, and other 
poets, have sung their praises ; Gugot 
Desherbieres has consecrated an entire 
poem to them. Another of their 
friends (the subject of the present arti- 
cle) devoted his whole life and talents 
to their service. This artist who died 
at Bern about eight years ago, was 
named Godfrey Mind. He was the 
son of a poor carpenter. A painter, 
who found him while yet a boy in a 
state of misery and starvation, took 
compassion on him, gave him some 
lessons in drawing, and aroused a latent 
taste which he had for that art. Young 
Mind shewed a marked predilection for 
sketching the figures of animals; but 
his progress at first was slow, as all his 
time was occupied in colouring plates 
for an engraver of Bern, with whom he 
worked by the day. He had so little 
capacity for any other kind of instruc- 
tion, that he could scarcely learn to 
write his name. Wearied at length 
with colouring engravings from morn 
till night, he quitted his employer’s 
hayse, and established himself for the 
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test of his days a painter of animals, or 
rather of two species of animals—bears 
and cats. But the latter were more 
peculiarly his favourite studies. He 
painted them in water-colours, in every 
possible attitude, either alone or in 
groups, with a truth and nature that 
have, perhaps, never been surpassed. 
His masterly sketches might have 
been justly termed “ striking portraits 
of cats.” He caught and depicted ev- 
ery evanescent shade and expression of 
their demure and wily physiognomy— 
he pourtrayed, with inexhaustible va- 
riety, the graceful attitudes and fantas- 
tic tricks of the kittens gamboling with 
the mother cat—he represented, with 
the most eye-beguiling fidelity, the 
glossy fur of their coats; in a word, 
the cats painted by Mind appeared to 
frisk about, and purr upon the paper. 
An able French painter, who never 
passed through Switzerland without 
purchasing some of Mind’s paintings, 
called him the Raphael of Cats. Most 
of the sovereigns and persons of dis- 
tinction who travelled into Switzerland 
were anxious to secure specimens of 
Mind’s cats’ portraits ; and they occu- 
py at present a distinguished place in 
the portfolios of the amateurs of paint- 
ing. Indeed, it is said, that they have 
preserved more than one valuable col- 
lection from the Vandal teeth of rats 
and mice. If this circumstance were 
well authenticated, it would merit being 
placed alongside the anecdote told of 
the celebrated Grecian painter Zeuxis, 
whose fruit-piece tempted the birds to 
peck at it. It would have been extra- 
ordinary if Mind had not succeeded in 
this branch of the art, for the animals 
he undertook to represent were the ob- 
jects of his tenderest affection, and his 
constant and only companions. While 
at work, his favourite cat was almost 
continually by his side; he seemed 
even to carry ona conversation with 
her. Sometimes she lay upon his 


knees, while two or three kittens were 
perched upon his shoulders; and in 
this position he has been known to re- 
main for several hours immovable as a 
statue, fearing, by the slightest motion, 
to disturb the repose of his friends. 
He bad by no means the same com- 
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plaisance for the meré mortals who 
came to see him; on the contrary, he 
received him with very undisguised ill 
humour. Besides, the sombre expres- 
sion of his countenance was quite re 
pulsive, so that it very rarely happened 
that any one was tempted to repeat his 
visit. Indeed, Nature, for the most 
part, had been such a niggard to him 
of personal and mental attractions, that 
it was this peculiar talent alone that 
threw any interest around him. 

The most severe affliction that Mind 
probably ever experienced, was caused 
by the general massacre of the cats, in 
consequence of an order in 1809 from 
the police of Bern, a madness having 
manifested itself amongst these animals, 
The Jewish mothers felt not more an- 
guish at the cruel order of Herod for 
the murder of the first-born of Judah, 
than did Mind upon this latter occasion. 
He succeeded, however, in saving his 
dear Minette from the bloody proscrip- 
tion; but his sorrow for the untimely 
death of eight hundred cats immolated 
upon the altar of public safety, was 
overwhelming ; and, like Rachel weep- 
ing for her children, he was not to be 
comforted. 

The second attachment which shared, 
though in a minor degree, the empire of 
his affections with the cats, was for the 
bears. His favourite walk was around 
the inclosure in which the magistrates 
of Bern keep some of those animals, 
who, as every one knows, figure in the 
arms of the republic. Mind was so 
well known to them (not to the magis- 
trates, but the bears,) that the moment 
he appeared, they hastened to meet 
him with open mouths, certain of re- 
ceiving from his hands the accustomed 
bread and fruit. 

In the winter evenings, when Mind 
could neither paint nor pay his usual 
visits to the bears, he still continued to 
eecupy himself with his favourite ani- 
mals, by carving chesnuts into the forms 
of bears and cats: and these pretty tr- 
fles, exeeuted with astonishing skill and 
accuracy, were eagerly sought after 
throughout Switzerland. : 

Thus passed forty years of his life, 
during which he had scarcely any com- 
munion with his fellow men, except 
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when disposing of the productions of row were pleasantly parodied, and ap- 


his talent. After his death, which 
took place in 1814, the verses of Ca- 
tullus upon the death of Lesbia’s spar- 


plied to him :— 


“ Lugete o feles, ursique lugete, 


Mortuus est vobis amicus.” Dd. 





DEATHS OF ENGLISH PRINCES, 


* With equal pace, impartial fate 
Knocks at the palace, as the cottage gate,” 


WHE ravages of death in the Royal 

Family of England have, within 
the last few years, been too numerous 
and too striking, to require any intro- 
duction to give interest to the following 
historical memoranda of this important 
subject, and we therefore proceed at 
once to present our readers with the re- 
sult of our enquiries, without farther 
preface. 

It is a remarkable fact that the three 
Williams, Kings of England, all died in 
consequence of accidents which befel 
them whilst on horseback. The death 
of William the Conqueror was occasion- 
ed by an injury which he received dur- 
ing his French expedition, to recover 
the revolted Dukedom of Normandy. 
In leaping his horse over a ditch at the 
siege of Mantes, he struck his protube- 
rant stomach against the pomel of the 
saddle, by which a mortification was 
produced, and his death shortly follow- 
ed. William Rufus was accidentally 
killed, whilst hunting in the New For- 
est, by an arrow from the hand of Wal- 
ter Tyrrel; and William III. in riding 
near Hampton Court, met with a vio- 
lent fall from his horse, by which his 
collar bone was broken; and his con- 
stitution being weak, a fever succeeded, 
which soon terminated fatally. Of the 
twenty-nine other princes who have 
reigned over this kingdom since the 
conquest, twenty-two have died natu- 
ral, and seven by violent, deaths. The 
three Richards, two of the Edwards, 
one of the Henry’s, and one of the 
Charles’s, came to an untimely end. 
Richard died of a wound received at 
the siege of Chalus,—Edward II. was 
barbarously murdered in Berkeley Cas- 
tle, and his great grandson Richard IT. 
in Pontefract Castle.—Henry VI. was 
assassinated in prison by command of 
Edward IV.—F-dward V. and his in- 
fant brother were smothered in the 


Tower by order of their unnatural un- 
cle, Richard, Duke of Gloucester; and 
that cruel usurper was himself slain in 
the battle of Bosworth Field. By his 
death the race of the Plantagenet Kings 
became extinct, after having been in 
possession of the Throne for 330 years. 
Last of all, Charles I. the unfortunate 
victim of party violence and ungovern- 
able fanaticism, perished on the scaffold, 
January 30th, 1649. The deaths of the 
other Kings of England were natural, 
though some were hastened by various 
causes. Thus Henry I. died of a surfeit 
occasioned by eating stewed lampreys 5 
—Stephen, of the iliac passion, and an . 
hemorrhoidal complaint ;—Henry Uh- 
of grief for the unnatural rebellion of 
his children ;—John of anguish and dis- 
appointment at the loss of his domin- 
ions ;—Henry ILI. oppressed by care, 
and the infirmities of old age, after a 
long reign of fifty-six years ;—Edward 
I. and his grandson Edward III. of a 
dysentery ;—Henry IV. in a fit ;— 
Henry V. of a fistula ;—-Edward IV. of 
a quartian ague ;—Henry VII. and his 
grandson Edward VI. of consumption 5 
—Henry VIII. of corpulence and a 
complication of diseases ;—-Queen Mary 
of a dropsy ;—Queen Elizabeth of deep 
melancholy, caused, it is said, by grief 
for the Earl of Essex, to whose execu- 
tion she had unwillingly consented ;— 
James I. of a tertian ague ;—Charles II. 
of apoplexy ;—James II. a fugitive in 
France ;—Queen Mary, consort of 
William ITI. of ‘he small-pox ;—Queen 
Anne of apoplexy ;——George I. of indi- 
gestion occasioned by eating melons ;— 
and George II. from the bursting of a 
blood-vessel. 

Several princes of the blood-royal at 
different periods, also came to violent, or 
untimely deaths. Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, eldest son of the Conqueror, 


died in Cardiff Castle, where ke had 








been a captive for eight and twenty 
years. His son, Prince William, Earl 
of Flanders, after many ineffectual en- 
deavours to establish his right to the 
English Crown during the reign of 
Henry I. died of a wound received at 
the siege of Alost. His natural brother, 
Richard, was killed by a stag whilst 
hunting in the New Forest, and what is 
very remarkable, Richard, the second 
son of the Conqueror, was killed in a 
similar manner at the same place. 
Which two accidental deaths occurring 
about the same time as the fatal event 
which befel William Rufus, caused it to 
be remarked by the English nation, that 
as the Conqueror had been guilty of 
extreme violence in expelling so many 
of his subjects to make room for the 
New Forest, the just vengeance of 
heaven was signalized in the same place 
by the slaughter of his posterity. Prince 
William, the only legitimate son of 
Henry I. was drowned off the Recul- 
vers, on his return from Normandy; and 
the Countess of Perche, and Richard, 
two of Henry’s natural children, perish- 
ed in the same'shipwreck. Another 
natural son, Robert Earl of Gloucester, 
after bravely supporting the Empress 
Matilda’s pretensions to the English 
Throne, died suddenly of a fever in 
1147. Eustace, eldest son of Stephen, 
was cut off by a fever brought on by 
the agitation of his mind, from his fears 
of being excluded from the succession. 
His brother William, Earl of Boulogne 
and Surrey, died at an early age on his 
return from an expedition to Toulouse 
with Henry II. Prince Henry, eldest 
son of that monarch, died of a dysentery 
at Martel near Turenne. His second 
son Richard, King of England, was 
slain by an arrow at the siege of Cha- 
Jus; and Geoffrey, his third son, was 
slain in atournament at Paris. Arthur, 
Duke of Brittany, Geoffrey’s son, was 
cruelly murdered by his uncle John, in 
order to prevent his succession to the 
throne ; and his sister Eleanor was im- 
mured in a dungeon for life, also by or- 
der of that perfidious monarch. Rich- 
ard, King of the Romans, brother of 
Henry LI. died suddenly before the 
departure of his nephew Edward to the 
Holy Land; and his son Henry, who 
accompanied that Prince, was assassi- 
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nated in his way to Palestine by Simon 
and Guy, sons of the rebellious Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester. In the reign of 
Edward Il. the Earl of Lancaster, his 
cousin-german, was executed for high 
treason; and the Duke of Gloucester, 
the King’s nephew, was killed in the 
battle of Bannockburn. The Earl of 
Kent, half-brother of Edward II. was 
beheaded through the intrigues of Mor- 
timer and Isabella, in the beginning of 
the reign of Edward III. Of the five 
sons of this monarch, Edward Prince of 
Wales, called the Black Prince, from 
the colour of his armour, died of a con- 
sumption in 13753; Lionel of Antwerp, 
Duke of Clarence, died in Italy in 1368, 
soon after his second marriage; John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, in 1399; 
Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, in 
1401; and Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, was suffocated witl 
pillows, by order of Richard II. in 1397. 
In that King’s reign, Roger Earl of 
March, grandson of Lionel Duke of 
Clarence, by his daughter Philippa, 
who had been Viceroy of Ireland, was 
also slain during a revolt in an engage- 
ment with the insurgents. The Dukes 
of Surrey and Exeter, half-brothers of 
Richard II. were executed for high trea- 
son by Henry IV. In the reign of 
Henry V. the Earl of Cambridge, sec- 
ond son of Edmund of Langley, was 
beheaded for conspiring to place the 
young Earl of March on the throne; 
and his elder brother Edward, Duke of 
York, fell by the hand of the Duke 
d’Alencon in the battle of Agincourt. 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, next broti- 
er of Henry VY. was slain in an engage- 
ment with the allied troops of France 
and Scotland, at Bauge in Anjou. 
John Duke of Bedford, his third broth- 
er, who was appointed Regent of France 
during the minority of Henry VI. died 
suddenly of a fever at Rouen, and his 
youngest brother, the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, commonly called the good Duke 
Humphrey, fell a victim to the intrigues 
of his uncle Cardinal Beaufort. (Vide 
the Spectator, No. 210.) During the 
wars of the Roses the kingdom was de- 
luged with blood, the partizans of the 
two contending houses being alternately 
consigned to the scaffold by each victo- 
rious party. In the reign of Henry VI. 
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Richard Duke of York* asserting his 
claim to the crown, in preference to that 
monarch, who was of the House of 
Lancaster, was slain at the battle of 
Wakefield; and his son the Karl of 
Rutland afterwards murdered by Lord 
Clifford in cold blood. . Edward Prince 
of Wales, Henry’s only son, was assas- 
sinated, after the battle of ‘Tewkesbury, 
by the Dukes of Clarence and Glouces- 
ter. The same Duke of Clarence was 
drowned in a butt of malmsey for trea- 
son against his brother Edward IV. ; 
andthe young Earl of Warwick his son, 
after fifteen years, confinement in the 
Tower, was beheaded by order of Hen- 
ry VIL. for attempting his escape. ‘Thus 
fell the last male of the royal house of 
Plantagenet. His only sister Margaret, 
countess of Salisbury, was cruelly be- 
headed, with her son Lord Montacute, 
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render Henry had in vain required from 
that Prince, died in banishment at M 


in Lorraine. William de la Pole, the 


first Duke of Suffolk and grandfather of 


these Princes, was beheaded at sea in 


his way to France; but the author of 


this atrocious act of violence escaped 
detection. 

Many relations of Henry VII. perish- 
ed in the fatal contention between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster. Sir 
Owen Tudor, his paternal grandfather, 
was beheaded by Edward IV. after the 
battle of Mortimer’s-Cross. Of his 
maternal ancestors the Dukes of Somer- 
set, Edmund, the second Duke and 
grandson of John of Gaunt, was slain in 
the first battle of St. Albans. His two 
sons Henry and Edmund, who succes- 
sively inherited the title, were also both 
beheaded by Edward IV. the first suf- 


in the reign of Henry VIII. Henry fering the punishment of martial law 
Courtenay, Marquess of Exeter, who after the battle of Hexham, and the 
was related to the King, also suffered at second after the battle of ‘Tewkesbury. 
the sametime. Margaret’s fourth son, Arthur Prince of Wales, eldest son of 
teginald Pole, the celebrated Cardinal, Henry VII. died at Ludlow in the 16th 
who so strongly opposed the ecclesias- year of his age, soon after his marriage 
tical measures of that fickle monarch, with the Infanta Catherine of Spain. 

died a few hours after Queen Mary, by Several princes of the blood-royal 
whom he was held in high estimation. fell victims to the insatiable ambition 
John de la Pole, Earl of Lineoln, ne- and bloody policy of Richard Hf. 
phew of Edward IV. by his sister Eliz- After the battle of Tewkesbury, as we 
abeth, Duchess of Suffolk, was slain in have before mentioned, he murdered 
the battle of Stoke, unsuccessfully at- with his own hand Edward Prince of 
tempting to dethrone Henry VII.i—his Wales, only son of Henry VI.; and he 
second brother Edmund Earl of Suf- is said to have assassinated that unfor- 
folk, after a long imprisonment by or- tunate monarch himself shortly after- 
der of that King, was beheaded in the wardsin prison. He also treacherously 
reign of Henry VIII.—And Sir Rich- caused to be beheaded in Pontefract 
ard de la Pole, his youngest brother, Castle the Earl of Rivers, brother to 
who had entered into the service of Elizabeth, Queen of Edward IV. and 
Lewis XII. of France, and whose sur- her son Sir Richard Grey.t While 





Pts This Prince was descended on the mother’s side from Lionel Duke of Clarence, second 
of Me Edward TIL. being the son of Anne, Countess of Cambridge, daughter of that Ear! 
, arch who was killed in Ireland in the reign of Richard Il. His paternal grandfather 
was Edmund duke of York, fourth son of Edward III. so that his right to the throne was 
Prior to that of Henry VI. 
the os sovereign was the son of Margaret Countess of Richmond, grand-daughter of 
Cath uke vd Somerset, who was the natural son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by 
owes Swinford. The House of Somerset was afterwards legitunated by Act of Par- 
The 7 ; but the right to the throne remained in the descendants of Lionel of Antwerp. 
border of Lincoln, therefore, being descended from this latter branch, and having been 
to b ed presumptive heir to-the crown by his uncle Richard LI. justly conceived his claim 
© preferable to that of the reigning monarch. 


BB ns John Grey, the first husband of Elizabeth, was killed in the battle of St. Albans, 
Pig on the side of Henry VI. The Queen herself, after suffering various fortunes dur- 
ae e y eign of Richard IIL. was on a charge of conspifing to dethrone her son in-law, 
pice y VIL. seized and confined in the nunnery in Bermondsey, where she died, at an 
anced age, neglected and forgotten. ) 
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Protector, he occasioned the Duke of 


Buckinghamt and Lord Hastings to be 
brought to the block ; and to the num- 
ber of his victims he soon added Ed- 
ward V. and his infant brother Richard 
Duke of York. ‘The lady Anne Ne- 
ville, second daughter of the famous 
Earl of Warwick, and widow of Hen- 
ry’s son, having been prevailed upon 
by the tyrant to espouse him, he cruelly 
eaused her to be taken off by poison, in 
order that she might not impede his 
ambitious design of marrying his niece 


the Princess Royal. Edward Prince of 


Wales, the only son of this perfidious 
usurper, died at an early age at Middle- 
ham, in Yorkshire. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was also 
marked by many severe and arbitrary 
executions, of which some instances 
have already been mentioned. 
his Queens, Anne. Boleyn and Cather- 
ine Howard, were brought to the block, 
—the unfortunate victims of his caprice 
and jealousy. Lord Rochford, the 
brother of Anne Boleyn, was beheaded 
through the arts of his wife the infamous 
Lady Rochford: and she soon after- 
wards met with the punishment due to 
her crimes, for countenancing the gal- 
lantries of Catherine Howard. Ed- 
ward Stafford, Puke of Buckingham, 
son of that nobleman who lost his life 
under Richard III. was beheaded for 
High Treason. His grandson, the 
brave and accomplished Karl of Surrey, 
was executed on an unfounded charge 
of the same nature: and the Duke of 
Norfolk would soon have followed his 
son’s fate, had not Henry’s death fortu- 
nately intervened. Lord Surrey’s son, 
who succeeded to the Ducal title on the 
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death of his grandfather, was beheaded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, for at. 
tempting to form a matrimonial alliance 
with Mary Queen of Scots. 

In the reign of dward VI.* the am- 
bitious and turbulent Lord High Admi- 
ral Seymour was executed for conspiring 
to remove his brother the Duke of Som. 
erset from the dignity of Protector. Som. 
erset soon after fell through the machina- 
tions of Dudley Duke of Northumber- 
land; and Northumberland himself be- 
ing taken some years after in open rebel- 
lion against Mary, experienced a similar 
fate. Lady Jane Grey. grand-daughter 
of the Duchess of Suffolk,’ (youngest 
sister of Henry VIII.) was, together 
with her husband, Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, beheaded by order of the implaca- 
ble Queen Mary. ‘The Duke of Sof- 
folk, her father, and his brother Lord 
Thomas Grey, were executed at the 
same time for being concerned in Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s rebellion. Her uncle 
Lord Leonard Grey had been beheaded 
some years before by Henry VIII. in 
the reign of Elizabeth, Mary Queen of 
Scots'| was executed at Fotheringay 
Castle,——a sacrifice to the jealousy and 
duplicity of her more powerful rival. 
Her grandson Henry Prince of Wales, 
(eldest son of James I.) died at the 
early age of seventeen of a fever, or, as 
some say, by poison. Henry Duke of 
Gloucester, youngest son of Charles I. 
died of the small pox in the year of the 
Restoration, before he had attained the 
age of manhood. His eldest sister 
Mary, Princess of Orange, (mother of 
William ITI.) soon after fell a victim to 
the same disease ; and his second sister 
Elizabeth did not long survive them, her 





¢ This nobleman was descended on the father's side, from Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloucester ; and his mother was the daughter of Edmund Duke of Somerset, who was 


slain in the battle of Saint Albans. 


* Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, (natural brother of this Prince,) a youth of bril- 
liant talents and accomplishments, died at the early age of seventeen. 

+ This Princess was first married to Lewis XII. of France ; but he dying soon after the 
celebration of their nuptials, she espoused in the second month of her widowhood, Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk. Their daughter, Lady Frances Brandon, married Henry Grey, 
third Marquis of Dorset, who, on the death of his father-in-law, succeeded to the vacant 
dukedom of Suffolk. Their issue were Lady Jane Grey and Lady Catherine Grey, the 
Tatter of whom being divorced from Lord Herbert her first husband, and afterwards mar 
rying the Earl of Hertford, (son of the protector Somerset) against the consent of — 
Elizabeth, was imprisoned in the Tower, where she died after a rigorous confinement 0 


nine years. 


|| This unfortunate Princess was grand-daughter of James IV. of Scotlan 


d, who married 


Margaret, eldest sister of Henry VIII. Her father James V. was consequently first cousiB 


of Elizabeth. 7 
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fe being shortened, it is supposed, by 

‘ef for her father’s cruel fate. The 
Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charles [1. was beheaded for a rebellion 
goainst James II. his pretensions to the 
throne being utterly destroyed by the 
loss of the battle of Sedgemoor. George 
Prince of Denmark, consort of Queen 
Anne, died of the dropsy, and their 
eldest son William, Duke of Gloucester, 
was cut off by a fever in his twelfth 
year. Their five other children all 
died in infancy, so that on the death of 
Anne, the Protestant line of the House 
of Stuart became extinct. Frederick 
Prince of Wales, eldest son of George 
II. died of an abscess in the lungs; and 
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his brother William Duke of Cumber- 
land, the hero of Culloden, from the 
bursting of a blood vessel. Edward 
Duke of York, second son of the Prince 
of Wales and next brother of his late 
Majesty, died at Genoa of a malignant 
fever, in the 28th year of hisage. His 
third and fourth brothers, the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Gloucester, also died 
in the prime of life; and his youngest 
brother Frederick at the early age of 
seventeen. The fate of his sister Ma- 
tilda, the unfortunate Queen of Den- 
mark, is well known: and the deaths 
which have occurred in the Royal fami- 
ly since that period, are too recent te 
require repetition. 
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CHAP. X. 

Poyage to the Sandwich Islands ; Supersti- 
tious Omen ; Death of a Chief ; Remark- 
able Funeral Ceremonies, Taboo, and 
Customs connected with these Rites.— 
Whymea.— Different trading trips,to show 
the Nature of the Island Commerce. 

OLR passage to the Sandwich Isl- 

ands, was quick and pleasant. On 
the 6th of December we made Owhy- 
hee, stood alongshore towards Toyhoy- 
bay, andranin. Finding no natives 
came off, we sent the whale-boat on 
shore to learn the reason. The boat 
soon returned with an account that the 
hatives were celebrating their annual 
festival, called Muckka-hitee. This 
festival lasts a month, during which 
ume a canoe is not allowed to go on 
salt water. We also heard, that king 

Tameameah was then at the village of 

l'yroa, his favourite residence; we 

made all sail for that place, where we 

arrived on the 10th, and came too with 

eur only bower anchor off the Morai. 
On the 24th of December, the Muck- 

Kahitee being over, the king’s prime 

minister, named Kreymokoo, com- 

monly called Pitt, came on board with 
all the chiefs, accompanied by John 

Young, to inspect the vessel, previous 

to their purchasing of her. They seem- 

ed much astonished at our large batte- 
ry guns; we got one on deck, and, 
mounting it, fired several rounds of shot, 
at which the chiefs were much pleased, 


and the natives crowded from all parts 


of the island to see the poo’nu’ee, as 
they call a great gun. ‘Ihey were all 
very particular in measuring its length, 
breadth, and size of the bore. After 
the chiefs had carefully inspected every 
part of the brig, John Young was asked 
his opinion of her. He told Mr. Pitt 
she would answer their purpose very 
well. Kreymokoo upon this agreed 
to give twice the full of the vessel of 
sandal-wood for her, to be delivered in 
a space of time not exceeding six 
months, and that we should hold pos- 
session of the vessel till all the wood 
was delivered, and that we were to be 
found in provisions while we remained 
on the island. An agreement was 
drawn up and signed by Captain Jen- 
nings and Kreymokoo. ‘The next day 
being Christmas-day, we invited all the 
chiefs and respectable white men on 
the island to dine with us on shore; we 
spent a most pleasant day, and the 
chiefs remained with us to a late hour. 
We had a dinner cooked apart for the 
chiefs’ wives, as they were not allowed 
to eat with men. Next day we took 
on board the king’s taxes, and January 
11th, 1818, we sailed for Owhyhee, 
the brig loaded with provisions and 
cloth of the country, this being the time 
at which the natives pay their half 

ear’s taxes. We had also a number 
of chiefs on board, and about 400 na- 
tives, men, women, and children. 
There was scarcely room to move on 
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‘the decks or in the cabin; even the 
chains, tops, and bowsprit were crowd- 
ed with them. We touchedat Mowee, 
where they all landed for a few days, 
and nothing went forward but feasting 
and rejoicing. On the 16th, the chiets 
again came on board, and we got under- 
weigh for Owhyhee, the ship, as before, 
full of natives. In crossing the chan- 
nel, between Mowee and Owhyhee, we 
were near upsetting the vessel, being 
‘top heavy, from the number of them on 
deck and about the rigging. On the 
18th, we anchored off ‘Tyroa, and 
‘Tameameah came on board. On his 
approach, all the natives jumped over- 
board, and left us clear decks. We 
commenced firing a salute, when the 
king called out to us, ina pleasant tone, 
to stop, as the powder was now his, and 
he wanted it for other purposes, proba- 
bly for the Russians, if they should come 
to troublehim. He wasdelighted with 
the large guns; and the natives came 
on board, as at Woahoo, to see the 
poo’nu’ee. ‘Their fame was soon 
spread over the island, but the next day 
we landed them, and by that means 
got rid of the curious natives ; they 
were placed in a square in front of the 
royal residence, where thousands of the 
people where daily collected to look 
atthem. ‘iameameah found one fault 
with them, which was, that they took 
too much powder, (acharge being 4 lbs. ) 
but he took all our small arms, powder, 
and every thing he thought would be 
useful to him, and made the brig over 
to his son and heir Rieo Rieo. On the 
26th of January, we sailed from Owby- 
hee towards Mowee, with our usual 
cargo of natives; next day we anchor- 
ed in Lehina-Roads, and took on board 
the king’s taxes, and made sail for 
Woahoo. In our passage down, during 
the night, a star shot very vividly—the 
natives gave a sudden scream, and told 
us that the star shooting foretold the 
death of an Owhyhee chief. On the 
1st of February we arrived at Woahoo ; 
in crossing the reef the brig took the 
ground, but was soon lightened by the 
natives jumping overboard and swim- 
ming on shore. About a week after 


our arrival, a chief, named Tereacoo 
died suddenly ; he went to bed well 
over night, and in the morning got up, 
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and, according to custom, smoked a 
pipe, after which he lay down and died, 
All the natives were immediately ta- 
boed, or prohibited from going on the 
water ; they all appeared to be in great 
grief, crying and making a dreadful 
noise. ‘Lhey commenced knocking 
out their teeth, cutting off their hair, 
and burning their flesh with the bark 
of a tree; both men and women go- 
ing about naked to demonstrate their 
rief. 

On the death of the chief, the priests 
assembled ; they fenced the house in 
for about fifty yards square with wands, 
having white flags flying on them. 
None of the natives dare come inside 
this fence, though several thousands of 
them were collected round it. There 
was a large fire made on the outside of 
the house and inside of the fence or pro- 
hibited space ; the priests then began 
cutting up the body. ‘They brought 
the heart out, and set it in the fire, pray- 
ing very devoutly while it was burning; 
after which they collected the ashes, 
put them into a calabash, or gourd, 
slung it to a pole, and spread a beauti- 
ful feather cloak over it. Then two of 
the chiefs, Hikanees, or confidential 
men, took the pole on their shoulders, 
and ran towards the water, crying out 
very loud, “Noho, noho!” (which 
means sit or lie down ;) as these men 
passed, all the natives lay down and 
stripped themselves. ‘They walk- 
ed up to their middle in water, and 
deposited the ashes; afterwards the 
liver and all the inside were treated in 
the same manner. At sundown this 
part of the ceremony ceased, and a 
crier went round the village, calling 
out, that if any man, woman, or child, 
were seen out of their houses, or show- 
eda light or fire, or even smoked 3 
pipe, after 8 o’clock that evening, they 
would instantly be put to death. These 
restrictions extended not only to the 
white people, but even to the ships 0 
the harbour ; nay, hogs, dogs, fowls, 
&c. were not allowed to be out, lest 
they should make a noise, nor were the 
ships suffered to strike the_ bells next 
morning. 

At sunrise the Taboo was taken of 
the ships, but still remained in force 0” 
shore. This day the priests were ¢@ 
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ployed burning the flesh off the bones, 
and scraping them quite clean; the 
bones were then carefully packed up, 
and a large double canoe despatched 
with them to Owhyhee. Six hours af- 
terthe canoe sailed, the Taboo was 
taken off the bay, and canoes were al- 
 Jowed to go on the water;—in this 
manner they employ ceremonies to- 
wards all the people of rank. The 
common people dig up the bones of 
their relatives after the flesh is rotted 
from them, scrapeand clean them well, 
wrap them up in cloth, put them into 
calabashes of goufds, and hang them 
up in their houses. 

We lay in the harbour until the 17th 
of March, 1818, without any thing par- 
ticular occurring, until that day, when 
we received orders from Tameameah 
to proceed to the island Atooi for a 
cargo of sandal-wood. 'Teymotoo, or 
Cox, with several other chiefs, came on 
board. We made sail, and on the fol- 
lowing day came tooin Whymea Roads. 
One mile from the village, the English 
ensign was displayed on a very fine 
fort, mounting about thirty guns ; the 
natives came offin great numbers ; they 
informed us that the Russians had built 
the fort, in which there were dungeons, 
and had actually gone so far as to con- 
fine some white men and natives. The 
Russians advised Tamooree, king of 
Atooi, to shake off Tameameah’s yoke, 
and declare war against him, in which 
they would assist him; they made him 
a present of a schooner, and he gave 
them in return a large tract of land. 
Tama’honreeranee, the head chief un- 
der Tamooree, was averse to these 
proceedings. _ The Russians wished to 
send Tamooree to Petersburgh, but 
could never get him on board. At 
length Tamooree discoverd that they 
wished to possess themselves of the isl- 
and; he consulted with his chiefs, re- 
turned their schooner, (which they re- 
fused,) and ordered them on board their 
ships, three of which were lying in a 
snug harbour at the west end of the 
island. They resisted, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which three Russians and 
several natives were killed, but the lat- 
ter at last forced them on board, and 
Doctor Shefham made his escape to 
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Canton in an American vessel. The 
Russian ships went to Norfolk Sound. 
This fort does great credit to the en- 
gineer ; it is situate on a high point at 
the entrance of the river, and protects 
the wholetown. The king, chiefs, and 
about 150 warriors live within it, and 
keep a regular guard; they have a 
number of white men for the purpose 
of working the guns, &c. 

Our chiefs landed, and were well re- 
ceived by Tamooree; and the next 
morning they commenced sending wood 
on board. About 500 canoes were 
employed in bringing it off, and by the 
25th of March we had the ship quite 
full. The king behaved extremely 
well, and sent us off plenty of hogs and 
vegetables. Our chiefs came on board, 
as did also some Atooi chiefs. We 
weighed and made saii for Woahoo, 
where we anchored the next day, land- 
ed our wood, and lay until the 19th, 
when we took on board a cargo of salt 
for the west end of Woahoo. Next 
day we sailed for Whymea-bay, on the 
west end of the island, to get another 
cargo of wood. In our passage we 
touched at Wyeni, and took on board 
some wood and hogs. We lay here for 
a few days, then sailed along shore for 
Whymea, where we arrived on the 
23rd, threw our ballast out, and took 
on board a full cargo of wood in thirty- 
six hours—more than 200 canoes em- 
ployed in bringing it off, day and night. 
We weighed and made sail for Hono- 
rora, where we arrived on the 28th, 
and sent the wood on shore and stored. 
On the 2nd of ditto, we hauled down 
the English colours, and hoisted the 
island colours, saluting them with seven 
guns; we then gave the ship up to 
Kreymokoo, or Pitt,and went on shore 
tothe houses prepared for our recep- 
tion. It was with the greatest regret I 
left the ship, for it seemed as if I had 
lost my home; and in fact it was some 
time before I felt myself at all comfort- 
able. I had sailed on board the Co- 
lumbia from August, 1813, to May; 
1818, a period of nearly five years; 
when she left England, the crew con- 
sisted of twenty-five persons, and when 
we sold the vessel at these islands, the 
steward anda black man (who had 
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been for several years with me in the 
West-India trade) and myself were all 
that remained, and even these left be- 
fore the vessel was given up. Our 
houses were the largest and most pleas- 
antly situated of any in the village, and 
fronting the harbour ; (they were built 
by four different villages, each taking a 
house to build and furnish,) and quite 
finished in three days. They consist- 
ed of two sleeping houses and two eat- 
ing-houses, (the one for women and the 
other for men;) the sleeping-houses 
and women’s eating-house were sur- 
rounded by a fence fifty yards square ; 
the men’s eating-house was outside of 
this fence, but fenced in in like manner, 
with a door that led from the sl-eping- 
house fence to it. The houses are 
built in the following manner: they 
begin by driving stakes in the ground 
eight feet high and three feet apart, 
forked at the upper ends, in which forks 
are laid handsome straight poles ; the 
ridge-pole is raised by temporary stakes, 
the rafters are forked at the lower ends, 
which rest on the forks of the uprights ; 
the upper ends of the rafters cross each 
other on the ridge-pole, and are well 
lashed to it; a second ridge-pole is now 
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placed in the cross of the rafters above 
the first one, to which it is well lashed : 
they then tie on neat twigs or canes, 
in the manner of laths, and thatch 
the house all over with dry grass or 
leaves of the tee-root. There was a 
door and two windows in the end. 
The interiors were beat down quite 
hard, and a quantity of rushes strewed 
smooth, and well covered with a large 
coarse mat, made the size of the house, 
above which others were laid of a finer 
quality. At one end was built a large 
bed-place, stuffed with dry grass, and 
covered neatly with mats. Along each 
side were built sofas, stuffed and covered 
the same as the bed, to keep which out 
of sight there was a light partition. In 
front of the house was built a raini, or 
shed, covered with the branches of co- 
coa-nut-trees, and here also a sofa wag 
built. The square in front of the house 
was strewed each morning with green 
rushes. We had a man from Tam- 
eameah who acted as steward, and 
whose business it was to find us in eve- 
ry thing we wanted. We had also a 
watchman to walk round the houses at 
night, to give the alarm of fire, which 
happens frequently. 





(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE BURIED ALIVE. 


J HAD been for some time ill of a low 

and lingering fever. My strength 
gradually wasted, but the sense of life 
seemed to become more and more 
acute as my corporeal powers became 
weaker. I could see by 
the doctor that he despaired of my re- 
covery; and the soft and whispering 
sorrow of my friends, taught me that I 
had nothing to hope. 

One day towards the evening, the 
erisis took place.—I was seized with a 
strange and indescribable quivering,— 
a rushing sound was in my ears,—I 
Saw around my couch innumerable 
strange faces; they were bright and 
visionary, and without bodies. There 
was light, and solemnity, and I tried to 
move, but could not.—For a short 
time a terrible confusion overwhelmed 
me,—and when it passed off, all my 
recollection returned with the most per- 


the looks of 


fect distinctness, but the power of mo- 
tion had departed.—I heard the sound 
of weeping at my pillow—and the voice 
of the nurse say, “He is dead.”—I 
cannot describe what I felt at these 
words.—I exerted my utmost power 
of volition to stir myself, but I could 
not move an eyelid. After a short 
pause my friend drew near; and sob- 
bing, and convulsed with grief, drew 
his hand over my face, and closed my 
eyes. The world was then darkened, 
but I still could hear, and feel,and suffer. 

When my eyes were closed, I heard 
by the attendants that my friend had 
left the room, and I soon after found, 
the undertakers were preparing to habit 
me in the garments of the grave. Their 
thoughtlessness was more awful than 
the grief of my friends. They laughed 
at one another as they turned me from 
side to side, and treated what they be- 
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lieved a corpse, with the most appalling 
ribaldry. 

When they had laid me out, these 
wretches retired, and the degrading for- 
mality of affected mourning commen- 
ced. For three days, a number of 
friends called to see me.—I heard them, 
in low accents, speak of what I was; 
and more than one tc.uched me with 
his finger. On the third day, some of 
them talked of the smell of corruption 
in the room. 

The coffin was procured—I was 
lifted and laid in—My friend placed my 
head on what was deemed its last pil- 
low,and [felt his tears drop on my face. 

When all who had any peculiar in- 
terest in me, had for a short time look- 
ed at me in the coffin, I heard them re- 
tire; and the undertaker’s men placed 
the lid on the coffin, and screwed it 
down. ‘There were two of them pre- 
sent—one had occasion to go away be- 
fore the task was done. I heard the 
fellow who was left begin to whistle as 
he turned the screw-nails; but he 
checked himself, and completed the 
work in silence. 

I was then left alone,—every one 
shunned the room.—I knew, however, 
that I was not yet buried ; and though 
darkened and motionless, 1 had still 
hope ;—but this wes not permitted 
long. The day of interment arrived 
—I felt the coffin lifted and borne away 
—I heard and felt it placed in the 
hearse.—There was a crowd of people 
around; some of them spoke sorrow- 
fully of me. The hearse began to 
move—I knew that it carried me to 
the grave. It halted, and the coffin 
was taken out—I felt myself carried on 
shoulders of men, by tke inequality of 
motion—A pause ensued—I heard the 
coffin moved—I felt it swing as de- 
pendent by them—It was lowered, and 
rested on the bottom of the grave—The 
cords were dropped upon the lid—I 
heard them fall.—Dreadful was the ef- 
fort I then made to exert the power of 
action, but my whole frame was im- 
moveable. 

Soon after, a few handfuls of earth 
were thrown upon the coffin—Then 
there was another pause—after which 
the shovel was employed, and the sound 
of the rattling mould, as it covered me, 
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was far more tremendous than thunder. 
But I could make no effort. The 
sound gradually became less and less, 
and by a surging reverberation in the 
coffin, I knew that the grave was filled 
up, and that the sexton was treading in 
the earth, slapping the grave with the 
flat of his spade. This too ceased, and 
then all was silent. 

I had no means of knowing the lapse 
of time; and the silence continued. 
This is death, thought I, and F am 
doomed to remain in the earth till the 
resurrection. Presently the body will 
fall into corruption, and the epicurean 
worm, that is only satisfied with the 
flesh of man, will come to partake of 
the banquet that has been prepared for 
him with so much solicitude and care, 
In the contemplation of this hideous 
thought, I heard a low and undersound 
in the earth over me, and I fancied that 
the worms and reptiles of death were 
coming—that the mole and the rat of 
the grave would soon be upon me. 
The sound continued to grow louder 
and nearer. Can it be possible, 1 
thought, that my friends suspect they 
have buried me too soon? ‘The hope 
was truly like light bursting through 
the gloom of death. 

The sound ceased, and presently I 
felt the hands of some dreadful bemg 
working about my throat. They drag- 
ged me out of the coffin by the head. 
I felt again the living air, but it was 
piercingly cold; and I was carried 
swiftly away—I thought to judgment, 
perhaps perdition. 

When borne to some distance, I was 
then thrown down like a clod—it was 
not upon the ground. A moment af- 
ter I found myself on a carriage; and, 
by the interchange of two or 
brief sentences, I discovered that I was 
in the hands of two of those robbers 
who live by plundering the grave, and 
selling the bodies of parents, and chil- 
dren, and friends. One of the men 
sung snatches and scraps of obscene 
songs, as the cart rattled over the pave- 
ment of the streets. 

When it halted, I was lifted out, and 
I soon perceived, by the closeness of 
the air, and the change of temperature, 
that I was carried intoa room; and, 


being rudely stripped ef my shroud, 
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was placed naked onatable. By the 
conversation of the two ‘fellows with 
the servant who admitted them, I 
learnt that I was that night to be dis- 
sected. 

My eyes were still shut, 1 saw noth- 
ing ; but in a short time I heard, by 
the bustle in the room, that the stu- 
dents of anatomy were assembling. 
Some ofthem came round the table, 
and examined me minutely. They were 
pee to find that so good a subject 

ad been procured. The demonstra- 
tor himself at last came in. 

Previous to beginning the dissection, 
he proposed to try on me some galvanic 
experiment—and an apparatus was ar- 
ranged for that purpose. The first 
shock vibrated through all my nerves: 
they rung and jangled like the strings 
of a harp. The students expressed 
their admiration at the convulsive ef- 
fect. The second shock threw my 
eyes open, and the first person I saw 
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was the doctor who had attended me. 
But still I was as dead: I could, how. 
ever, discover among the students the 
faces of many with whom I was fa- 
miliar ; and when my eyes were open- 
ed, I heard my name pronounced by 
several of the students, with an accent 
of awe and compassion, and a wish 
that it had been some other subject. 
When they had satisfied themselves 
with the galvanic phenomena, the de- 
monstrator took the knife, and pierced 
me on the bosom with the point. [ 
felt a dreadful crackling, as. it were, 
throughout my whole frame—a con- 
vulsive shuddering instantly followed, 
and a shriek of horror arose from all 
present. The ice of death was broken 
up—my trance ended. The utmost 
exertions were made to restore me, and 


in the course of an hour I was in the. 


full possession of all my faculties. 
+e ee RHEE 
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@RIGINAL ANECDOTES-——-LITERARY NEWS—REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, &e. 


(English Magazines, &e. Nov.) 


GEORGE Iv. 

When the yacht was endeavouring to 
double the Lands-end (on the return from 
Ireland) the weather was terrific ; it blew 
a hurricane, and seemed settling in. Sir 
Charles Paget told the King that he would 
not be answerable for the consequences of 
persevering. His Majesty said, “ Paget, 
do nothing but what is right ; act as you 
would do if 1 were not here.” 

In altering the course to run for Milford, 
a thick fog came on, and it was impossible 
tosee a ship’s length; the gale increased, 
and Sir Charles naturally anxious in hav- 
ing a charge so precious in his care as our 
beloved King, again felt it his duty to state 
the danger in which he thought the vessel. 
His Majesty received the communication 
with the greatest coolness, and again desir- 
ed him not to think about him. 

Still the weather grew worse, and while 
the yacht was under bare poles, or nearly so, 
a ‘sea struck her wheel, and unshipped her 


’ tiller ropes ; to any person acquainted with 


nautical matters, this occurrence in a storm, 
needs no remark ; and Sir Charles felt it 
his duty to dispatch an officer to report the 
accident to the King. “ Tell Paget,” said 


... the Monarch, “ thatI am quite satisfied in 


having as gallant and skilful officers, and 
as active a crew as Europe can produce— 
for the rest we must rely upon Providence.” 

Similar fortitude and presence of mind 


marked his Majesty's conduct in his short 
excursion to Calais: when the yacht arriv- 
ed off that port, it was blowing hard, witha 
heavy sea running, the waves rolling in 
struck her on the weather side, and dashed 
furiously over her quarter-deck. It was 
reported, that as his Majesty’s barge was 
not arrived, and no means of ensuring a 
safe landing were at hand, they must stand 
out to sea for the night. The King asked if 
there was no French boat ; a French fish- 
ing-boat was dancing before the yacht at 
the moment ; the people offered their ser- 
vices. Sir Edmund Nagle and Sir Charles 
Paget (both experienced naval officers) 
wished to dete. fiis Majesty from going, but 
he called to the Frenchmen in their own 


-language, and asked them if they could car- 


ry him safe ashore; they affirmed that they 
could: upon which his Majesty, turning 
with a smile to his nautical attendants, said, 
“ Come—I am quite sure you don’t mind a 
ducking ;” and instantly went down the 
side—they of course followed. 

The boat having got entangled in some 
ropes which were adrift, a sea completely 
washed the whole crew. Sir Charles Pa- 
get, alarmed for the King, was about to seize 
the helm, when the King touching his arm, 
said, “ Be quiet, my good friend, leave the 
Frenchmen to manage their own boat ip 
their own way, and I'll be bound for themy 
they shall land us safe.” 
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They however struck three times on the 
par, and were very nearly swamped. 


4A LATE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

After the fatal attack of Bunker’s Hill in 
America, Earl Percy gave to the widow of 
every soldier in his regiment, who fell in 
the battle, an immediate benefaction of sev- 
en dollars; he paid their passage home, 
and ordered five guineas to be given to 
each of them on landing in Britain.- His 
humanity tothe sick and wounded whom 
he supplied with wine, fresh provisions, &c., 
and his generosity to their families during 
theirlong stay at Boston, were unparallel- 
ed. He had a large tent provided for every 
company at his own expense, to accommo- 
date the women ; and he made it arule to 
receive no other servants into his family 
but soldiers or their wives. Though his 
regiment was distinguished for its admirable 
discipline, yet he never suffered his men to 
be struck ; but won them to their duty by 
generous treatment, by rewards, and by 
his own excellent example, requiring no 
service from the meanest sentinel which he 
was not ready to share with them, whether 
as tohardship, danger or fatigue. 


THE PERCY’S. 

The Abbe De Percy, some time after the 
commencement of the revolution in France, 
was obliged to fly from his living in Nor- 
mandy to England. Soon after his arri- 
val in London, he was hustled in New 
Street, Covent Garden, and robbed of twen- 
ty guineas, which he had received but a 
few minutes before at Sir Robert Herries’s. 
With the remainder of his little property, he 
went to Bath, where it was soon expended. 
In this dilemma, his countrymen there re- 
minded him, that he was related to the Eng- 
lish Percy’s, and, as the Duke of Northnm- 
berland was at that time there, they advised 
him to apply to his Grace for relief. The 
Abbe immediately wrote to the duke, who 
returned a polite answer, and requested a 
few days for investigation. In the mean- 
time, his Grace wrote to Lord Harcourt, at 
whose house the Duc d'Harcourt resided, 
and enquired whether the Abbe was one of 
the Pereys of Normandy; soon after which, 
he transmitted to his new cousin a gold box, 
with abank note inclosed in it for one thou- 
sand pounds, and a general invitation to 


bes table, which was from that day open to 
im. 


LITERARY DISCOVERY. 

The Edinburgh Star says, “ About 30 
years ago, there was arespectable old man, 
of the name of John Steel, who was well 
acquainted with Allan Ramsay; and he 
told John Steel himself, that when Mr. 
Thomson, the author of “The Seasons,” 
Was in his shop at Edinburgh, getting him- 
self shaven, Ramsay was repeating some of 
his poems. Mr. Thomson says to him, “I 

ave something to emit to the world, but I 
do not wish to father it.’ Ramsay asked 
what he would give him, and he would fath- 
‘rit. Mr. Thomson replied, all the profit 
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that arese from the publication. “ A bar- 
gain be it,” said Ramsay. Mr. Thomson 
delivered him the manuscript. So, from 
what is said above, Mr. Thomson, the au- 
thor of “The Seasons,” is the author of 
“ The Gentle Shepherd,” and Allan Ramsay 
is the father of it. This, I believe, is the 
truth —An Old Shepherd from Logan House, 
G. D. Oct. 3, 1821.” Such is the story; 
but it seems very improbable. 


MIRACLE. 

The Gazette de Lyon, of the 14th, con- 
tains the following article :—“A Nun of 
this city had, for several years, been con- 
fined to her bed by illness; and, from some 
singular cause, her whole body was in a 
state of putrefaction, though her senses still 
retained their full vigour. This woman died 
some time ago, and her body was buried in 
the vault of the convent. Her brother, 
whose sentiments were very different from 
those of the deceased nun, and who was 
generally looked upon as a strong-minded 
man, descended into the vault to see the 
body. He cast his eyes on the corpse ; the 
head was uncovered, and the countenance 
which, during life, had been pale and ema- 
ciated, suddenly assumed the hue of health. 
It is added, that the dead nun, who had 
long made useless efforts to convert her 
brother, exclaimed with a loud voice,— 
“ Wretched man ! think on thy salvation !” 

“It is not accurately known whether 
these words were really produced. They 
were heard only by the individual to whom 
they were addressed, and this part of the 
story is somewhat destitute of the proofs 
usually required to corroborate facts of so 
extraordinary a nature. It has, however, 
been alleged, by credible witnesses, that the 
body of the nun, which, during her life, 
was in astate of putrefaction, has resumed 
the fresh and natural appearance of health. 

“ The brother of the nun was so terrified 
by the miracle of which he was a witness, 
that he has entered a convent of Trapistes.” 


BENEVOLENT GAMESTERS. 

A very respectable gentleman, who had 
an aversion to cards, but did not wish to 
seem unfashionable in a family where he 
often visited, and where public days for 
play were set apart, found himself under 
the necessity of playing deep. It was his 
good fortune, however, generally to be suc- 
cessful. After some years of intimacy, the 
master of this family took him aside one 
day, and imparted to him the melancholy 
secret, that his affairs were in a most embar- 
rassed state. The gentleman expressed 
his concern at his friend’s distress, and en- 
treated him not to despair. 

On his return home, he opened a private 
drawer in his bureau, in which he had 
nightly deposited his winnings at the card 
tables in his friend’s house; and the next 
day, he insisted on refunding the sum this 
inconsiderate man and his family bad lost. 
It was sufficient to save his friend from in- 
stant imprisonment, and to give a turn to 


his affairs ; but he restored it only on condi- 
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tion that they should never play at cards 


again. 

The late General Scott, so celebrated for 
his success in gaming, was one evening 
playing very deep with the Count D’ Artois, 
and the Duke de Chartres, at Paris, when 
a petition was brought up from the widow 
ef a French officer, stating her various mis- 
fortunes, and praying relief; a plate was 
handed round, and each put in one, two, or 
three louis d’ors ; but when it was held to 
the general, who was going to throw for a 
stake of five hundred louis d’ors, he said, 
“ Stop a moment if you please, sir, here 
goes for the widow!” The throw was suc- 
cessful ; and he instantly swept the whole 
into the plate, and sent it down to her. 


Many years since, a Mr. Bradshaw had 
won about £200 atagaming table. A gen- 
tleman standing behind him, exclaimed, 
** How happy should I be with that sum!” 
Bradshaw, without looking at him, handed 
the purse of money over his shoulder. The 
stranger took it, fitted himself out for In- 
dia, and in a few years acquired a large for- 
tune. On his return to England, he wait- 
ed on Mr. B. to whom he made himself 
known, and offered restitution. Mr. B. 
however declined accepting it; but he soon 
afterwards received from the gentleman a 
present of much greater value. 


Casimir II. King of Poland, received a 
blow from a Polish gentleman, named Ko- 
narski, who had lost all he possessed while 
playing with the prince. Scarcely was the 
blow given, when sensible of the enormity 
ef his crime, he betook himself to flight, 
but was soon apprehended by the king’s 
guards, and condemned to lose his head. 
Casimir, who waited for him in silence 
amid his courtiers, as soon as he saw him 
appear, said, “I am not surprised at the 
eonduct of this gentleman. Not being able 
to revenge himself on fortune, it is not to 
be wondered at, that he has ill-treated his 
friend. I am the only one to blame in this 
affair, for I ought not by my example, to 
encourage a pernicious practice which may 
be the ruin of my nobility.” Then turn- 
ing to the criminal, he said, “‘ You [ per- 
ceive are sorry for your fault—that is suf- 
ficient ; take your money again, and let us 
renounce gaming for ever.” 


GREECE. 

The followmg enumeration of a few of 
the islands in the Grecian Archipelago will 
serve to give some idea of its importance 
generally :—Candia, 180 miles long, by 
from 20 to 30 in breadth; population 
280,000, of whom more than two-thirds are 
Turks. Rhodes contains nearly 30,000 
souls, and possesses one of the finest ports 
in Europe. The population of Samos 
amounts to 60,000, all Greeks; that of 
Scio is estimated at 150,000 ; of whom there 
is but a small proportion of Turks. Lem- 
nos contains 80,000, and not more than 
1,000 Mussulmen ; that of Negropont is 
16,000. Though the population of Milo is 


scanty, it is extremely fertile, and has aa 
excellent harbour. Hydra, with nj 
20,000 inhabitants, has fitted out severtl 
formidable squadrons since the commence. 
ment of hostilities, and is celebrated 
throughout the Mediterranean for the ex. 
cellence as well as bravery of its seamen, 
whose intrepidity could not have been ex. 
ceeded by the heroes of Salamis and My. 
cale. 
HYDROGEN EXPLOSION, 

A dreadful accident occurred on the 9th 
Aug. 1821, in the department of Saone ¢ 
Loire. A considerable mass of sulphurated 
hydrogen gas had accumulated in a coal. 
mine during a suspension of the works. 
The workmen, on the renewal of their la. 
bour, had descended the mine to the depth 
of 550 feet, when a loud explosion took 
place, and a colunin of fire was seen to rise 
52 feet above the entrance to the pit. 
Seventeen men, fourteen of whom left fami- 
lies, were the victims of this fatal catastro- 
phe. 

LORD GORMANSTON. 

In the month of October, 1815, the Mary, 
of Glasgow, was stranded near Balbriggaa 
in Scotland. On the vessel filling, the un- 
fortunate seamen lashed themselves in the 
shrouds, and every attewpt to relieve them 
proved ineffectual from the heavy swell and 
surf. Two days afterwards, Lord Gorman- 
ston, who had been made acquainted with 
the shipwreck, offered two hundred guineas 
to six gallant fellows, if they would ven- 
ture to rescue the seamen from their peri- 
lous situation. They immediately pushed 
off in a stout boat ; and at the great hazard 
of their own lives, brought the whole crew 
on shore though almost in a lifeless state. 
Mr. Filgate, of Lowther Lodge, added 
twenty guineas to the handsome reward of 
his lordship. 


COLUMBIAN PRINTING PRESS. 

The Columbian Press has been recently 
introduced into the printing office of M. 
Didot at Paris; and so favourable a report 
was made to the King of the Netherlands, 
by a Committee of Printers, that his Majes- 
ty awarded to Mr. Clymer, the inventor, aa 
elegant gold medal, weighing between I! 
and 12 0z.; on one side of which is a like- 
ness of the King, and the other an appro- 
priate inscription, surrounded by a wreath. 


SAMUEL BAILEY. 

Died, Oct. 11, at the advanced age of 92, 
Samuel Bailey, farmer, of Hale Common, 
Isle of Wight. He acquired upwards of 
£10,000 by means the most degrading. 
The privations he and his family suffered 
are almost incredible. As bailiff to Mr. 
Thatcher, he saved some property, and be- 
came asmall farmer ; but cattle were al- 
most strangers to his farm, as he and his 
children used to perform their offices, eve” 
in ploughing, &c. Scarcely any of the ne- 
cessaries of life ever entered his roof: eve 
tea was unknown; and carcases of dead 
cattle awd carrion were often his food. 
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avarice absorbed every other feeling. He 


| wasvery decrepit in his latter days, sup- 


porting himself on crutches, and his appear- 
ance was of the most abject description ; 
clean linen he did not often trouble himself 
with; a soldier’s grey coat was for some 
time past his outward garment. He has 
left a wife and four children, te whom and 
their offspring, he bequeathed his proper- 
ty; viz. the interest to his children for their 
lives, and the principal to be divided among 
the grand-children ; observing, it was im- 
possible for his children to spend so much 
money during their lives ! 
MRS. NEWBERY. 

Died, Oct. 11, at Clapham, aged 75, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Newbery, widow of Mr. 
Francis Newbery, formerly of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, after an illnessof 16 years, en- 
dured with uncommon fortitude and resigna- 
tion Mr. F. Newbery, the husband of Mrs. 
Newbery, was nephew of the celebrated Mr. 
John Newbery, the recollection of whom in 
our infantile days, is strongly impressed on 
eur memory, by those delightful little Tales 
—The ‘‘History of Goody Two Shoes,” 
and of “ Giles Gingerbread, who in 

—— * wisdom sound 
Sold useful learning by the pound.” 

Mr. Francis Newbery pursued the same 
line of publishing as his Uncle had so suc- 
cessfully begun, and continued it until his 
decease in the year 1780 ;—his Widow then 
succeeded him, and added many an useful 
and engaging work to the stock of Juvenile 
Literature ; on her relinquishing business in 
the year 1801, she was succeeded by the 
present publishers of the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine, who with unabated zeal, are doing 
much for the rising generation, by bringing 
forward books which have a sure tendency 
to store the minds of youth with religious 


morals, and scientific and amusing informa- 
tion. 


AFRICAN SYMPATHY. 

A poor Negro walking towards Deptford, 
saw by the road side an old sailor of a dif- 
ferent complexion, with but one arm and 
two wooden legs. The worthy African im- 
mediately took three halfpence and a far- 
thing, his little all, from the side pocket of 
his tattered trowsers, and forced them into 
the sailor’s hand, while he wiped the tears 
from his eye with the corner of his blue 
patched jacket, and then walked away quite 
happy. 


NATURAL BAROMETER. 


The Mnemosyné, a Finland Journal, 
makes mention of a singular stone, (therein 
ealled meteorological) in the northern part 
of the province, which serves there as a sort 
of public barometer. At the approach of 


rain it takes a black or greyish black colour, 
and when the weather changes to fair, it 
becomes covered with white spots. It is 
Probably an argillaceous substance, contain- 
ng rock salt, or ammoniac, or saltpetre,and 

ng more or less of moisture, as the 
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atmosphere is more or less with it. 
In the latter case, the saline particles crys- 
talising, will become visible to the eye and 
form the white spots. 


Natural History. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

It has been generally considered, on the 
authority of Mr. Pennant, that toads live 
on insects and worms ; but it appears from 
undoubted authority, that they also destroy 
mice. A gentleman residing at Keswick 
has published a letter in the Sporting Mag- 
azine, in which he says, that one evening in 
the latter end of July last, he observed a 
rustling in a strawberry-bed in his garden, 
and found that a toad had just seized a 
field-mouse, which had got on the toad’s 
back, scratching and biting to get released, 
but in vain. The toad kept his hold, and as 
the strength of the mouse failed, gradually 
drew the unfortunate little animal into his 
mouth, and gorged him.—Another corres- 
pondent in the same Magazine relates a 
wonderful instance of the voracity of stoats. 
Some workmen, on removing a pile of fag- 
gots near a coppice, where it had lain about 
five months, found 63 rabbit-skins and 26 
hare-skins, all perfectly whole, besides frag- 
ments of skins ; on removing a few more 
bundles they found six stoats, four of which 
they killed, the other two escaped. It is 
generally thought that stoats merely suck 
the blood of these animals, but this fact 
proves that the opinion is erroneous. 

DOG AND GOOSE. 

A Canadian goose, kept lately at East 
Barnet, in Hertfordshire, was observed toe 
attach itself in the strongest and most affec- 
tionate manner to the house dog, but never 
presumed to go into the kennel except im 
rainy weather ; whenever the dog barked, 
the goose would cackie, and run after the 
person she supposed the dog barked at, and 
try to bite him by the heels. Sometimes 
she would attempt to feed with the dog ; 
but this the dog, who treated his faithful 
companion with indifference, would not suf- 
fer. This bird would not go to the barm 
with the others at night, unless driven by 
main force ; and when in the morning they 
were turned into the field, she would never 
stir from the yard gate, but sit there the 
whole day in sight of the dog. At length 
orders were given that she should no longer 
be molested ; being thus left to herself, she 
ran about the yard with him all night, and 


what is particularly remarkable, whenever’ 


the dog went out of the yard and ran into 
the village, the goose always accompanied 
bim, contriving to keep up with him by the 
assistance of her wings, and in this way of 
running and flying, followed him all over 
the parish. This extraordinary affection of 
the goose towards the dog, which con- 
tinued till his death, two years after it 
was first observed, is supposed to have 
originated in his haying saved her from 
a fox, in the very moment eof distress.— 
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While the dog was ill, the goose never 
quitted him, day or night, not even to feed ; 
and it was apprehended that she would have 
been starved to death, had not a pan of 
corn been set every day close to the kennel. 
At this time, the goose generally sat in the 
kennel, and would not suffer any one to ap- 
proach jt, except the person who brought 
the dog’s, or her own food. The end of 
this faithful bird was melancholy ; for when 
the dog died, she would still keep posses- 
sion ofthe kennel; and a new house dog 
being introduced, which in size and colour 
resembled that lately lost, the poor goose 
was unhappily deceived, and going into the 
kennel as usual, the new inhabitant seized 
her by the throat and killed her. 
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n the Ist of January, 1822. w; 

lished, a New Poem XG the ocd - 
widow of Nain, &c. entitled, Irad and Adah - 
a Tale of the Flood. To which will be 
added, Lyrical Poems, principally sacreq - 
including Translations of several of the 
Psalms of David. 

Mr. T. C. Hansarp, the eminent printer 
will soon publish in one volume. 4to, an use. 
ful and elegant volume, called Typographia: 
an historical sketch of the Origin and Pro. 
gress of the Art of Printiug ; with details of 
the latest improvements, and practical dj. 
rections for the mode of conducting the va- 
rious branches of the art, including the pro- 
cess of stereotyping, and of lithographic 
printing. 





(Black wood’s Magazine.) 


THE NATIVE MELODY, 


Stanzas, supposed to be repeated by an Exile.: 


ONCE more, oh ! turn, and touch the lyre, 
And wake that wild impassion’d strain ; 


I feel the delirating fire 


Flash from my heart through every vein !— 


Yes ! every swell, and every word, 


Strikes on a sympathetic chord, 


And conjures up, with viewless wand, 


My early days, my native land ! 


*Tis sweet, unutterably sweet, 
Upon a far and foreign strand, 


‘The play-mate of our youth to meet, 
Fondly to press once more his hand ; 


His face to see, his voice to hear— 


Though always loved, now doubly dear, 





And talk, with heart-felt cestasy, 
Upon the hours of years gone by ! 


Beloved country ! when I lose 
Remembrance of thy carrols wild, 
Or hold companionship with those 
By whom thy glory is reviled ; 
Then be my despicable lot 
Unlov’d—renownless—and forgot— 
To live, to die, to pass away 
And mix with earth’s neglected clay ! 


Oh! many a time, with many a tear, 
These native accents, breathing joy, 
When Winter’s hearth was blazing clear, 
I sate, and listed, when a boy ; 
And not amid the circle round, 
Cold heart, or tearless eye was found :-- 
Ah ! ne’er from inspiration fell 
Tones hymn’d so sweet, or loved so well ! 


And can they be less welcome now, 
Afar from all that blessed me, when 
The heart was glad, unconscious how ?— 

No! dear they are to me as then : 
More soft beyond wild Ocean’s roar : 

More sweet upon a foreign shore : 

And more melodious far when sung 

Amid the tones of foreign tongue ! 





